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VI PREFACE. 

out to his pupils ; but so much time has 
now elapsed since these Lectures were first 
sketched out, that the Author feels it im- 
possible, however willing he may be, to ap- 
propriate accurately the suum cuiqucj or 
to distinguish with precision what is really 
his own from the mass for which he is in- 
debted to others. 

Much of the historical matter will be 
found in Grose's Military Antiquities, 
Aikik's Biographical Me^loirs of Medicine, 
Hutchison's Biographia Medica,and Bi^ck- 
mann's History of Inventions. Tp some of 
the periodical works of the day, and to the 
Tierbal and written communications of some 
of h is professional friends, particularly of 
the late Dr. Hennen and of Staff-Surgeon 
Marshall, the Author is deeply indebt- 
ed. He would also take this opportunity 
of acknowledging the kindness of Sir James 
MKjeigor, in giving him access to the val- 
uable professional papers in the office of 
the Army Medical Department, and of Dr. 
Theodore Gordon, in pointing out to him 
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what was most worthy of his attention in 

these papers ; but of this kindness, he'has 

availed himself more fully in some other 
divisions of the course than in this. 

In imitation of the good practice intro- 
duced into this department of literature by 
Dr. MitxiNGEN, and subsequently followed 
by the Author's esteemed friend, Mr. An* 
NESLEY, he has annexed a list of writers on 
subjects intimately connected with Military 
Surgery* For the completion of this list^ as 
regards German Authors, in which depart^ 
ment it is perhaps most perfect, he is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Russell, the son of bis 
learned (x>lleague the Professor of Clinical 
Surgery. 

In conducting his course, the Author has, 
from the mixed nature of his audience, felt 
perhaps more than most of his colleagues 
the difficulty of steering a middle course be* 
tween the omission of those important prin** 
ciples with which it is essential for every 
Student of this department to be imbued, 
and that superfluity of detail which would 
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to the consideration of Wounds and of those 
other accidents and diseases which form the 
great body of his course. In conclusion, he 
would avow a like motive to that which so 
worthily actuated one of his learned col- 
leagues upon a similar occasion : he is de- 
sirous of proving to the public, and, above 
all, to that distinguished Statesman whose 
disinterested patronage placed him in the 
Chair he fills, that he has not been inatten- 
tive to the duties which it imposed upon 
him. 

Edinbuegh College, 
December 25, 1829. 
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DELIVERED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 



Historical Notices of the principal Writers on 
this si^bject. — General Observations on the 
Mesons of Preserving the Health of Soldiers 
and Seamen. — ^Examination of Recruits. — ^Diet ;. 
Clothing ; and Exercise of Troops. — Accommo- 
dation of Troops ; in Can^) ; in Barracks ; in 
Billets. — Site, Construction, and Ventilation of 
Hospitals. — Economy and Discipline of Military 
Hospitals. — ^Means of transporting Sigk and 
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Wounded, illustrated by Models and Plans of 
the Principal Contrivances for this purpose. 



Surgical Diseases, and accidents incident to 
Troops. — General Observation on Inflammation, 
as connected with those Injuries to which Sol- 
diers and Seamen are more peculiarly exposed j 
Causes, Symptoms, Terminations, and Treatment 
of Inflammation. 

Burns — from Solid Bodies j from Fluids ; 
from Explosions of Gunpowder j Constitutional 
Treatment ; Local applications. 

Ulcers — recent J chronic j irritable; indolent; 
varicose — Specific ulcers ; venereal j scorbutic. 
— Constitutional treatment j Local applications. 

Hospital Gangrene. — Occasional ravages of 
this Disease in Military and Naval Hospitals ; 
in the Artillery Hospital at Woolwich ; in the 
Military Hospitals at Passage and at Bilboa i in 
the Naval Hospital at Yarmouth.- — Treatment. 

Wounds, General Observations on. — Haemor- 
rhage and means of restraining it; Compression, 
of the Bleeding Vessels, of the Trunks supply- 
ing them ; Styptics ; Cautery ; Ligature. — An- 
eurism ; Spontaneous ; from Wounds ; False, 
Varicose.- — Injuries of Nerves ; Anomalous 
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symptoms arising from ; Paralysis ; Tetanus, and 
its various modifications. — Incised, Punctured, 
Lacerated and Contused Wounds.— Poisoned 
Wounds.— Gunshot Wounds. 

Wounds of the Head.— Fractures of the Cra- 
nium, Simple and Com'pound ; Injuries of the 
Brain and Lodgment of foreign : bodies within 
the Cranium. 

Wounds, Fractures, and Injuries of the Spine. 

Wounds of the Face and Neck ; of the Parotid 
Duct, of the Trachea, of the OEsophagus. 

Wounds of the Thorax j of the Parietes } of the 
Thoracic viscera. — Emphysema. — Empyema. 

Wounds of the Abdomen ; of the Parietes j of 
the fixed or Glandular Viscera of the Abdomen j 
of the floating or Tubular Viscera of the Abdo-^ 
men. — Hernia. ' 

Wounds of the Extremities ; Injuries of the 
Joints, particularly those from Sabre and Gun- 
shot wounds. 

Fractures of the Limbs, Simple and Com- 
pound J Gunshot Fractures. — Diseases of the 
Bones. — Caries. — Necrosis. 

Luxations. 

Amputation. — Historical Notices of the suc- 
cessive imiprovements in this operation. — ^Circum- 
stances demanding it. — Judgment upon this 
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point influenced by the peculiar circumstances in 
which Soldiei*s and Seamen are occasionally 
placed.*— Comparative Stat^mehts of the success 
of Primary and Secondary A mputatibns ; Diffe- 
rent forrtis of operating in the Removal bf Limbs, 
particularly at the larger Joints. 

Ophthalmia j Freqiiency of this Disease in the 
British Army since the Egyptian Campaign.--^ 
Question of its cbiitagious nature. — ^Artificial 
means employed to produce Ophthalmia. — 
Means of distinguishing the artificial from the 
natural Disease. — Treatment of Ophthalmia^ — 
Occasional Sequelas of this Disease ; Ulceration 
and Opacity of the Cornea j Closure of the Pu- 
pil J Granular state of the lining membrane of 
the Palpebral. 

Syphilis ; Local, and Constitutional Symptoms. 
•^Primary Sores, and Glandular dwellings.*— Ul- 
cerations of the Throat. •~'Eiruptiotis on the Skin. 
— ^Nodes.^— Treatment. — Important investigation 
instituted in the Military Hospitds relattre to the 
trcSEttitient of this disease.--^Besult^ of that inves- 
tigation. 

Gonorrhoea and its consequencesw-'^Hemia 
HumarUiii.<^-^Stnctiirek 

Fictitious Diseases, itnd lUeans of detecting - 
^h^m.^^Refdrences to the many taloable obser- 
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vations lately published upon this subject. By 
Dr. Hennen ; Mr. C. Hutchison j Dr. Cheyne ; 
and Staff-Surgeon Marshall. 

Conclusion of this Division of the Course, with 
some Remarks on Military Punishments. 



Diseases incident to Troops on Foreign Sta- 
tions, particularly in Tropical Climates. — Dis- 
eases of the West India Islands. — Yellow Fever, 
the great source of Mortality amongst the Troops 
in the West Indies. — Diseases of the East Indies. 
— Dysentery, the principal source of Mortality 
amongst the European Troops in that quarter. — 
Hepatitis. — Cholera. 



The Lectures jftre delivered on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, awrf Fridays, at Two o^ clock ; and the 
Surgical operations are exhibited on the Head 
Body during the Course. 

Medical Officers of the Army^ Navy^ Ord- 
nance^ and Honourable East India Company* s 
Service^ are furnished with Tickets of Admission 
to these LectureSy gratuitously ^ on application to 
Dr. Ballingall. 



LECTURE I. 



Gentlemen, 

Soon after the commencement of the late war, a 
Professorship of Military Surgery was instituted 
in this University, under the immediate patronage 
of the crown, with a view of adding to those op. 
portunities of instruction of which gentlemen 
aspiring to medical commissions in the army 
or navy were called upon to avail themselves. 
Most of you are aware that this professor^ 
ship was held for many years by one whose dis^ 
tinguished literary and professional talents are 
known wherever medical science extends; whose 
unwearied industry, directing itself to another 
department of the profession, made way for my 
succession to this chair, and made way also for 

B 
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all that anxiety as to the conduct of my course 
which it was natural and becoming in a successor 
of Dr. Thomson fo feel. This anxiety was 
naturally increased by the reflection that a long 
and distant seclusion from academical institutions 
had deprived me of that access to the records of 
our profession, which miglit have enabled me, in 
some respects, to do more justice to my subject ; 
I am, nevertheless, encouraged by the hope, that 
many of the best years of my life passed in an in- 
timate acquaintance with sick and wounded sol- 
diers, in the study of their habits, and in the 
treatment of their diseases, may enable me to lay 
before you some practical information on those 
points with which young men destined for the 
public service are more peculiarly called upon to 
make themselves acquainted. 

I proceed under the impression that the de^ 
partment allotted to me in this great medical 
school is a department of all others the most 
purely practical. Military surgery, as it now ex- 
ists, is so essentially the creation of the late war; 
its principles have been so fully established, and 
its future practice must be so much influenced 
by the experience acquired in the recent cam- 
paignsi that no great nor extended research can be 
necessary to enable me to lay before you such 
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information as may qualify you to practise mili* 
tary surgery with credit to yourselves, with be* 
nefit to your sick aad wounded comrades, and 
with advantage to the state. In addresses of 
this nature it is not unusual to enlarge upon the 
importance of the science to which the pupil's 
attention is to be directed, but, on the present oc- 
casion, little of this nature will be required. A 
few observations, however, on the peculiarities 
which distinguish military surgery as a separate 
branch of study may not be misplaced. 

You are all. Gentlemen, well aware of the great 
and leading division of the healing su-t into me- 
dicine and surgery, a division .which has existed 
from a very ancient date^ and which it seems to be 
the prevailing desire of the present day to abolish. 
Of this abolition, so far as regards professional 
education, no man can more heartily approve 
than I do : when the principles of our science 
are to be taught, I am not disposed to circum- 
scribe the views of the teacher by artificial or ar- 
bitrary limits, nor do I know of what principles 
whether of physic or of surgery the student of 
either department can well remain ignorant . My 
views upon this point, however, do not go so far 
as those of some of my cotemporaries } they do 
not extend so far as to abolish all distinctions in^ 
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the wide field of practice, nor to induce me td 
concur in a wish for the junction of our colleges 
of physicians and surgeons. Here I cannot ex^ 
press my sentiments better than in the words of 
a late Naval surgeon, a distinguished member of 
that college to which I belong, a man of whom I 
have often said that, of the numerous profession-* 
al men with whom I have had occasion to con« 
suit, he afforded the best example of that due 
and well proportioned mixture of practical tact 
with scientific knowledge which is calculated to 
enhance the value of a medical man. Dr« Kel- 
lie, in a letter to my colleague Professor Rus- 
sell, observes, ** My professional principles, if I 
may so speak, are, perhaps, somewhat more aris* 
tocratic than those of many of my friends ; I am 
convinced that, when the numbers and the wealth 
of any given population admit of the necessary 
division of labour, medidne and surgery should 
be kept as distinct and separate as possible." 
These were Dr. Kellie's words when writing in 
favour of an extended and comprehensive profes- 
sional education, of which no man better knew the 
value. 

A superiority in the province either of phy- 
sic or of surgery must, in a great measure, result 
from a knowledge of the same principles. Yet at 
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the same time each of them will probably be earn* 
ed farther when separately patronised by different 
institutions, and practised by different individu- 
als. This, indeed, seems to accord with the de- 
cisions of experience ; for of those who have ar- 
rived at singular eminence in either of these 
arts, few have chosen to invade the province of 
the other. *^ Cheselden did not prescribe in a fe- 
ver, nor did Radcliife undertake an amputation,'^ 
I- 

But if there is way one position in which it is 
more impossible than in another to follow out 
this division of labour^ it is in the position of an 
army surgeon ; you will readily understand how 
inexpedient, how impossibly it would be to have 
our armies furnished with a host of followers in 
die shape of physicians, surgeons, accoucheurs, 
dentists, oculists, and aurists, calculated, in times 
of difficulty^ to increase all the privations of an 
army, and leading, in the day of battie, to inex- 
4xicable confusion. You will immediately hear 
of the multiplicity of offices which Fare under- 
took to save a wounded soldier, and you will 
readily see that of all professional men the mili- 
tary surgeon must be a man fertile in expedients, 
armed at all points, ready, as it were, with one 
. hand to prescribe for a fever, and witli the other 
. to amputate a limb. 
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It is not, however, in this combination of the 
two great branches of the profession that the 
essence of military surgery consists, but in tlie 
peculiarity of the circumstances in which they 
fall to be exercised ; and it is not perhaps more 
in the surgical than in the medical division of the 
subject that this peculiarity exists ; at the same 
time it is by no means unnatural that the art and 
its professors should have taken their designation 
from that branch of it which, upon all great and 
momentous occasions constitutes its most distinc- 
tive feature. It is not a separate science, nor 
even a particular branch of the art of healings 
but a judicious application of all the subdivisions 
of this art to those varied circumstances in which 
soldiers are placed both in health and in sickness. 
** Ce n'est pas toutefois une science distincte, ni 
meme une branche particuli^re de Part de guerir, 
mais une application raisonnee de toutes les par* 
ties de cet art aux circonstances varies dans les- 
quelles se trouvent les hommes de guerre, tant 
en sante qu'en maladie.*^ 

This simple explanation will, I think, go far to 
obviate some of the objections which are occa- 
sionally made to military surgery as a separate 
branch of study. I have sometimes been tempt- 
ed to think, from the tenor of their observations. 
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that surgeons in civil life were fearfuL of being 
thought incompetent to tiie treatment of wounds^ 
the amputation of limbs, and the management 
of other complaints which fall to be treated, if 
not more judiciously, at least more frequently, 
by the military surgeon. It is not enough for 
those who have passed, it may be, an honour- 
able and a useful life in the practice of domes- 
tic surgery to exclaim, ** Is the arm of the 
hero of the age, or are the arms of his heroic 
followers, of a different anatomical mould from 
the limbs of him who guides the plough ?^ 
No military surgeon will say, in reply, that he 
ever dreamt of such a distinction ; but he will 
say with truth, that the arm of his country's 
champion is subject to a thousand accidents of 
a kind scarcely known to the ploughman or the 
labourer ; he will say that these accidents fall to 
J>e treated in circumstances totally unknown to 
the tranquillity of a rural life ; and he will say 
that these accidents &11 occasionally to be treat- 
ed in climates and on soils where a plough is not 
yet known. 

Objections such as that to which I have just 
alluded come only from one quarter,«-*come 
without exception (so far as I have observed) 
from those who have not personally enjoyed 
the opportunity of comparing the practice of 
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surgery in military and in civil life. '* Tou6 
ceux qui ont pratique la m^decine aux armees^ 
ont observe que son exercice y pr^sente des di£. 
ficultes et des difierences tr€s-remarquables» soit 
a cause de la nature et de la gravite des affections 
qui attaquent les soldats, ou des complications 
qui surviennent dans les camps et dans les hopi- 
taux, soit parce que la pratique raedicale aux 
armees est entouree de nombreux obstacles, et 
soumise a des conditions particuli^res qui la font 
difierer de la medecine pratique dans Tordre ci- 
vil. Cest pour cela qu' independamment des 
connaissances theoriques et pratiques necessaires 
a tout medecin, celui qui se destine au service 
des troupes doit avoir des notions particuli^res et 
positives sur I'^tat du soldat, sur son genre de 
vie, ses exercices, ses habitudes, sur les causes 
nombreuses des maladies qui Tassi^gent, et sur 
les situations extraordinaires auxquelles ii est ex- 
pose, surtout en temps de guerre." No one, I 
maintain, can successfully combat the diseases of 
soldiers and seamen until he has studied their ha* 
bits, learned their ways of thinking, and acquired 
a knowledge even of their prejudices. Upon 
this point I appeal with confidence to the experi- 
ence of all countries and of all ages ; I appeal 
to the most learned men who have ever entered 
into the service of tb^ir country } I appeal to 
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every medical officer of the army from the Direc- 
tor^General to the youngest Hospital-Mate. Let 
any one of them lay his hand upon his heart and 
say that, with the best education which the 
schools afford, he has not felt many^difficulties 
^hen he first entered upon the duties of the gar« 
rison, of the camp, and of the field. 

I will not at present refer to those distinguish- 
ed military surgeons whose names and whose 
works will fall to be mentioned in the sequel ; 
but I refer with confidence to the opinion of one 
who, after having been educated in the dissect- 
ing-room, and practised in a large civil hospital ; 
Who, after being fraught with every information 
which could grace a practitioner and a teacher, 
introduced himself into a great field of naval 
surgery, plunged at once in mediaa res ; and who 
seeing, we may presume, that he had yet some- 
thing to learn, returned home to urge upon the 
government the formation of a national school of 
military and naval surgery. 

The late Mr. John Bell, after having visited 
the Naval Hos^tal at Yarmouth, and witnessed 
the treatment of the seamen wounded in the bat- 
tle of Camperdown, addressed a Memoir to 
Earl Spencer, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in which he has laid down an inimitable code ibr 
the conduct of a course of military surgery. 
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" I, The Professor," says Mr. Bell, " must 
teach with perfect care the essentials of anato* 
my ; the great principles of surgery he must 
found upon dissections ; and all the great opera^ 
tions, all the accidents which each part of the 
body is liable to, all kinds of wounds must be 
fully explained/' 

" II. These general principles of the science 
must next be applied to the peculiar duties of 
the military surgeon ; the professor must teach 
carefully the peculiar nature of gunshot wounds." 

"III. He must deliver a short code of mili- 
tary medicine, explaining the fevers, fluxes, 
spasms, infectious diseases, and all the peculiar 
duties of the camp and the hospital ; he must 
also explain the scurvy, ulcers, and all the dis- 
orders most frequent in ships of war.'' 

"IV. He must teach medical geography j 
the climates, seasons, coasts of various countries ; 
the manner of conducting soldiers on a foreign 
expedition ; the general care of their health ; 
the choice of encampments ; the forming of 
hospitals on shore; how to convert churches, 
garrisons, public buildings, into occasional hos-; 
pitals i how to attend an army in the field ; how 
to lay the wounded in besieged towns ; how to 
carry them off the field in a retreating army." 
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<* V. Along with these must be taught inili* 
taiy economics, diet, exercise, clothing, general 
medicine, and all methods of preventing disease/' 

'< Without this knowledge,'' says he, *^ no man 
is entitled to serve. How few are thus taught ? 
How few are fit for service ? How few are there 
who are not conscious of those blurs and blots 
in their general education, which no diligence 
of their own can ever do away ?*' 

Although I had delivered four courses of lee* 
tures before I ever saw the memoir from which 
the foregoing extract is made, I refer to it with 
great pleasure, because I believe it to have pav* 
ed the way for the foundation of the chair which 
I have now the honour to fill. It reminds me 
of-^eveiyijiing which I have hitherto done, and 
of much of what I hope hereafter to accomplish. 
It coincides entirely with my conception of the 
duties incumbent on a professor of military sur- 
gery. It contains an enumeration of those to^ 
pics which I have ever held it my duty to teach ; 
and, while I deny the plagiarism, be assured. 
Gentlemen, that I feel proud of the coincidence. 

I have been induced upon the present occa- 
sion to go into this, perhaps supei^fluous, detail, 
from a consideration of the new position in 
which the class of military surgery in this uni- 
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versity has been placed, by the recent ena:ct- 
ments of the Senatus Academicus, and of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. While the chair 
enjoyed no official patronage from either of these 
bodies, I was more indifferent to the opinions 
entertained of it ; I was sensible that it must 
work its way to public consideration and respect 
solely by the proofs which were given of its 
utility. I havd hitherto felt myself, in a great 
measure, an irresponsible agent in the conduct 
of my course ; but now that the class of mili* 
tary surgery has found a place in the Statuta So* 
lennia of the University, and in the code of the 
College of Surgeons, I feel myself laid under a 
load of responsibility to my learned colleagues 
in these two bodies, and feel myself called upon 
to vindicate, in the public eye, that encourage- 
ment which they have been pleased to extend 
to this chair,— an encouragement with which I 
•am the more gratified, because it has been given 
afler mature deliberation, — not at my solicitation, 
but upon the showingof others. Let it be my busi- 
ness to correct, if possible, the vague, indefinite, 
and limited notions upon the nature of military 
surgery, which I find to prevail, even amongst the 
best informed of my brethren in the civil de- 
partment of the profession. By some I am told 
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that military surgery comprises nothing but what 
every practical surgeon knows, and every pro- 
fessor of surgery is bound to teach. Others, 
again, I find limit their ideas of a course of mili- 
tary suigery to the doctrine of gunshot wounds* 
Now, Gentlemen, I shall consider my time to 
be very much mispent, if I do not convince you 
before the termination of the course, that both 
these opinions are erroneous, or, at least, that 
both are in extreme. 

Of the numerous inducements which are held 
out to the study of surgery in general, none are 
perhaps more striking, than those arising from 
its obvious importance to military men* ** We 
must," says Dionis, <^ allow the necessity of chi- 
rurgery, which daily raises many persons from the 
brink of the grave* How many men has it 
cured in the army ? How many great command- 
ers would have died of their ghastly wounds 
without its assistance ? Chirurgery triumphs in 
armies and in si^es. 'Tis there that its empire 
is owned} 'tis there that its effects, and not 
words, express its eulogium/' 

Without at all adverting to its collateral rela- 
tions, the application of our art to the objects of 
its attention is so immediate and direct, and the 
experience acquired in its exercise, is so obvi- 
ously applicable to the wants of humanity at 
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large, that no effort of eloquence can be neces- 
sary to point out how much is to be gained by 
a zealous and devoted attention to the study of 
this department of medicine, and how much may 
be lost by neglecting those opportunities which 
its practice affords, for acquiring every informa- 
tion useful to the accomplished physician, or 
necessary to the practical surgeon. 

I scarcely deem it requisite, Gentlemen, to call 
to your recollection the many occasions which oc- 
cur in military practice, of displaying to advantage 
that skill and humanity, that presence of mind 
and dexterity, which it oughtto be the aim and the 
object of every member of our profession to at- 
tain. To see the anxiety with which soldiers 
often look to their surgeon, when writhing under 
a painful wound, or struggling with disease un- 
der a tropical sun ; to see the solicitude with 
which they are often watched by their comrades, 
and the anxious inquiries frequently made for 
them by their officers, must rouse our every ef- 
fort to justify that confidence which I have ever 
found them ready to repose in us and in our art. 
Did I consider more selfish motives necessary to 
enlist your best efforts in the cause of the wound- 
ed and the dying, I might dwell upon the pro- 
bability of your acquiring the interest and good 
offices of those high in command, and thus ac- 
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celerating your own promotion by a zealous de- 
votion to the duties of your department ; but I 
feel that upon this point it would be ungracious 
and unnecessary to enlarge ; every exertion wilt 
flow most gracefully from a high sense of duty, 

ft 

and will be most honourably due to extended 
feelings of bene volence. 

In adverting to the branches of information 
which those destined for the medical service 
of the state ought especially to cultivate^ while 
I would exclude no one of those deemed es» 
sential to the most accomj^lshed medical educa* 
tion, I would particularly inculcate the para- 
mount importance of strict and accurate anato* 
mical knowledge ; the endless variety of acci* 
dents to which military men are exposed, the 
manner in which tliese accidents affect the blood* 
vessels, nerves and lymphatics ; the bones, mus- 
cles, ligaments, and joints ; the secretary glands 
and ducts ; with the vital organs contained in 
the great cavities, evince the absolute necessity 
of our forming an intimate acquaintance with 
anatomy ; and much is it to be regretted that 
so many obstacles should be opposed to the 
cultivation of this department of science. But 
in proportion as the opportunities of prosecuting 
this subject become more circumscribed, we 
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ought to embrace with more ardour those which 
do occur, and in the course of your service as 
military surgeons, you will find, perhaps, the most 
abundant of all fields for cultivating and extend- 
ing your anatomical knowledge, both of healthy 
and of morbid structure. It is not, however, to 
be supposed that soldiers are altogether exempt* 
ed from those feelings of aversion with which 
the dissection of the dead is generally contem<» 
plated ; but if you can make it appear, (as I 
have always had the good fortune to do,) that 
the task is undertaken with the view of enlight-* 
ening yourselves for the benefit of otliers, and 
that every indelicacy to the remains of an old soU 
dier is scrupulously avoided, you will meet with 
no opposition to your inquiries. Think how much 
eclat you may gain, how much real satisfaction 
you may enjoy, by possessing that knowledge of 
anatomy which enables you instantly to secure 
an important wounded artery; think, on the 
other hand, what disgrace you may incur, what 
bitter reflections you may insure to yourselves, 
by finding that an incompetent knowledge of 
anatomy on your part has led to the loss of a 
gallant and distinguished soldier, perhaps of a 
brave and experienced general, and I feel that 

nothing moi*e can be necessary to induce you to 

1 
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* cultivate those opportunities for anatomical and 
pathological research, which the public seryiccvsio 
abundandy and so readily affords. 
. The value of these opportunities, and the ad-* 
vantages which they give to. a surgeon^ at that 
period of his. career; when tired of the toils and 
perils of a soldier's life, he begins to entertain 
the wish of establishing himself in private prai> 
tice, • and becomes ambitious of securing, a shar0 
of the confidence of those fisjilow-citizens among^ 
whom he is to end his days, were well appre^ 
ciated BXid beautifully illustrated by our tow]\s- 
inan, the late Mr. John Bell^ a man who 
entertained the most dignified and exalted ideas 
of the importance of our profession, and prac- 
tiised its duties with a dexterity and ecl&t which 
have never been surpassed. ^* I have been 
accustomed," says Mr. Bell, " to i'egard the 
piiblic service of the state ias a great school 
of practical science, as offering opportutlities 
which more than compensate the. toils, the; hatd** 
ships, and the dangers of that way of life* It Js 
a school where a young inan; afler a respectable 
education, is sure, while he improves in his pro- 
fession, to acquire liberal principles, polite man-* 
ners, and a knowledge of human nature. The 
situationof a: military surgeon is more important 
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thto that of any other ; whik yet a young man; 
iie bai the MfetyoT thousands oommitted to liim 
in the most perilous situatUxis^ in wihealthy d]#« 
liiateEs and in the midst of dangec He is to act 
idofie aod unaBsiated, in cases where dedtim 
ntld perfect knowledge are required $ in woohda 
i6£ the 4noGlt desperate nature, more sesrioos thaq 
<»n be imaginsed, and to whicb all parts of thd 
hody sire equally exposed; his duties^ difficult at 
Idl. titties^ are often to be perfcvmed amidat the 
]Hit^y> confKsion, cries^ and iionrora ai battle* 
Even in timet c^* the greatest difficulty, cold and 
ileal, hunger and fatigue, vexation of mind, and 
all 4^e disti^ssea a£ foreign service ag^avUa 
lUseilse ; and) while they rrader his ex^tions of 
so much importance, teach him imperiously the 
lieCtesity of an accurate and ready knowledge of 
hto prc^ee^on. It Is to ham that bis feUow^soU 
&ers look up at the moments of distress } hta 
ehaiities and his friendslups are prized above all 
price ! What part of educatiim is thece needful^ 
or 4ven ornamental, for the surgeon livii^ at hia 
eise in some rich luxurious city, which the mi*i 
litary surgeon does not requu-e ? What qualifi* 
cations of tlie head or of the heart? He has no 
one to consult with in the moment in which the 
lives of numbers are determined ! He haa na 
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gtipport but the remembrfiace of faithful ttudii^ 
Md hm inwwd qon^oidussiees of klaov^dg^ { 
«9r my tkmg %o eooowage imt in tbo manjr 
bUinU^ yQt hwoming ^VLim which hi9 has to /uU 
^ ^xQ^t his own hon&9i prinQipl«p and good 

^« I l(^ow» (Mr. Bell elsewhere observer) youf 
mUids go wiUipgly aloiPg wiUi soe^ :v^ben 1 9peak 
of tjioae dut^ which agree w well with the a«i» 
dent wd geoerw9 temper of yoi\th» While yoii 
we yojiBg enter iotothe service of your country I 
iiis^ jichool of picac^U^e in yoiw profe^aioPi^ df 
priMleQce* good conduotf and km^wledge in the 
Wiaya of the worid, A young raaa xipens sistd^t 
^)MWe actual services for the iikipontaut periodi 
(to hw«ielf at least moat imjiovVafkU) whra he i9 
Uptake hia perioaaeiit aitDatiou m life i it ia » 
school where he who haa it good educatio^i and 
just principle?* in^rovei in nil thaji can make 
htm beloFodor re^eted wheD.hejretwms hoine 
to tpf fmndi|." 

J(q tl>e rapid dceteh which I ffla now abopit to 
lay before you, of the prqgresa of military ^^ 
fg»y% I ihall not follow tbos^ iijgenious and ape- 
ddatiye wen, who, in delineating the history pl^ 
tJieir fayouiite pursuits, have endeavoured to. find 
tarao^ of ^moat every pjofeaaipn in .the «tcifji 
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records of Christianity ; neither would it serve 
you, in the present day, to dwell upon the 
multifarious accomplishments of the ancient 
Greeks, some of whom united in one person the 
qtialificatioiis pf th$ soldier and the sUrgeon, 
alternately figuring as hero, or performing the 
functions of the healing art Without wandfer- 
itig far into the recesses, of antiquity, or losing 
ourselves in the regions of conjecture, we may 
tofdy conclude, " That military surgery (riidi^ 
aqd imperfect; though it may have been,) if nol 
-the very firs(; was at least amopg the earliest - of 
the arts, which the follies and infirmities of rnaut 
kind forced them to cultivate.** The invention of 

• * • ' * ' 

gunpowder, and its employment in battle, produc-^ 
ie^ many essential changes in the features of war; 
Of the consternation it occasioned aitiongst the 
troops, we may form some idea from the follow- 
ing relation, extracted from Monro's account of 
his expedition, with the worthy Scots regimentj 
called McKay's regiment, levied in August 16@6« 
Speaking of the invention of artillery, he observes, 
^*it is thought the invention of cannon was first 
found atNurenberg, for the ruin of man ; being 
at first, for a long time, used for battering down 
of walles and cities, and for CQunter*>batteries, 
till at last they were used in the field to break 
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the squadrons and battailes of horse and foot ; 
some carrying pieces called spingards, of four, 
foote and a halfe long> that shot many bullets at 
once no greater than walnuts ; and how soon the 
trumpet did sounde» the enemy were thundered 
on, first with these as with shoures of hailstone, so 
that theenemies were cruelly affrighted with them, 
men of valour being suddenly taken away, who 
before were wont to fight valiantly and long with; 
the sword and launce, more for the honour^ of 
victory than for any desire of shedding of blou4 ; 
but now men are martyrised and cut downe at 
more than half a mile of distance, by those furi*^ 
pus and thundering engines of great cannon^ 
that sometimes shoote fiery bullets able to bume 
whole cities, castles, houses, or bridges, where 
they chance to fall ; and if they happen to light 
within walles or amongst a brigadd of foote or 
horse, as they did at Leipsigh on the graye Von 
Tome his brigadd, they spoil a number at once^ 
as, doubtlesse, the devilish invention did within 
Walestine/' 

Of the murderous eflfects of cannon and grape, 
shot, so pathetically described by Monro, none 
were more appaUing^ or led to more individu* 
al distress, than the new, species of wounds pre- 
sented to the view of the army surgeons. The 
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pdiioliduir itttttf e of the Jn^^idientt ebrnpofiing 
the powder, or of the balls projected by it, im^ 
mediately beetme the chief sidijebte of tfadr thcN 
oretiead diiqindtiopfl^ while tiieir practice* in the 
fnt instdtiee^ waar mostly confined t6 pnyen^ 
charms, aad inoBntattoni ; these wef e superseded 
bj a fiirrago of iHeori^mow applications tr hich 
h^re gradually Ijeeh eitc^nged for the simple 
practice of our own times. 

In proceeding witii my emtmeratioh of mill* 
tary surgical writers, I sliall confine itiyself chiefly 
to die nbtiee of toiiie of those meritorioi» iiidi«> 
vidnal^i lirtiov after ^eiitdin^ a portion of thdr 
Uvea in an irksome attendance li^on tiie armiei^ 
hare 1^ behind fhem^ in theii^ writii^i prooft 
of a professional enthusiasm and devotion to the 
servioe of their kinge^ princes,- and generals, which 
carried thenl throi^h inconceivable toils aad pri^ 
vnSiown in eteny itatenoes rewarded only by a 
pittance, wiiteh^ iik the present day^ would b6 
qputned at by iJie k>#sst menial attached to the 
profession. 

Amdngst the eidttr Writam on flailitbry sur- 
gery^ I nietitidn* Irith req[)eet, the name pf 
Ainbitose Pai^ whb Isras succ^vely sniigeoii |o 
twr kiagfl dif Flancf^, Md who Allowed th$ 
French armies in all their campiMgoa froifi 1^96 
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ctovm to the battle of MoncKUdtotir bi 1369« !» 
ia9 vnitings, which were collected ajo4 published 
by Guillemaa^ at Paris, in k$i$9 w« bav« « 
wretdied picture of the state in; which Paifl 
Sound miiitarf surgery at the timft be eat^?ed 
tbe service } and to him ve are indebted fx 
many sMbstantial improvemeats in itspraeftic^f JBt 
ii was who first bftnished from surgery ^ o^ 
bmted oleum catuloram } an oil prepare4 by^ 
beiliog of live whelps, and reckoned a iovereigia 
remedy for gunshot wounds. To Far^ also, W9 
are indebted for the introducdonof the needle aai 
ligature, animproimnent in the art irf^surgery, iot 
which the fiame of its inventor will ever fat 
respected. Parens humimiiy amild appear» itaxk 
tiie following adecdote, to have bam equal to his 
skiii ; ^^ A party had gone out te attack a ehurdi 
(where the peasants of die country had fbrtificil 
themselves,) hoping to get some booty of |m>vi- 
elons, but they came bai^k v^ery soupdly beaten ; 
and one espedally^ a eaptainwliedtenant of tite 
^company of the Duke de Rohan, returned with 
seven gashes on kia head, the leait of which pe- 
netrated through both tables of the skuU, besides 
four sabre wounds iQ the arm, and one across the 
sbonlder, which divided one half df the should^ 
.blade. Whei) he was broi;^^ to ^piartersfi his 
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master^ the Duke, judged him to be so desperate^- 
ly wounded, that he absolutely proposed (as 
they were to march by day-light) to dig a ditch 
for him, and throw him into it, saying, that it 
was as well that the peasants should finish him. 
But being moved with pity, I told him, says 
Pare, that the captain might yet be cured ; many 
gentlemen of the company joined with me in 
begging that he might be allowed to go along 
with the baggage, since I was willing to dress and 
cure him. This was, accordingly, granted; I 
dressed him, put him into a small well covered 
bed, in a cart, drawn by one horse. I was at 
once physician, surgeon, apothecary, and cook 
to him, and, thank God, I did cure him in the 
end to the. admiration of all the troops ^ and out 
of the first booty, the men at arms gave: me. a 
crown a piece, and the archers half*a-crown each." 
It was actions like this which brough Pare into 
so much repute amongst the French soldiery, 
that we find their princes and generals willingly 
took the field when they, could prevail upon Pare 
to go out along with them } and at the time when 
all the noblesse of the kingdom were shut up 
in Mentz, which was besieged by Charles V. in 
person, at the head of a hundred thousand men, 
ibey sent an embassy to the king their master, 
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beseeching him to send Pare to them. An Italian 
captain, fi>f a great reward^ introduced him into 
the city ; they instantly sent, . at midnight, to^ 
awaken the prince who commanded the garrisoa 
with the good news of his arrival. The goyfer^ 
nor beg^d of him that he would go next day 
and show himself on the breach. He was receiv- 
-ed by the soldiers with shoute of triumph. We: 
shall not die even although wounded, — Pare is 
amongst us ! Mentz was at this time the bulwark 
of Prance, and it has always been ascribed to the 
presence c£ this single man that they, kept the 
city till the gallant army which lay around it, pe- 
rished beneath its walls. 

. While Pare was thus gaining the unbounded 
confidence of the French soldiery, Thomas Gale 
was following the fortunes of the army of Eng^ 
land. This distinguished military surgeon was 
bom in 15079 and educated under Richard Ferris, 
afterwards serjeant^urgeon to Queen Elizabeth; 
iGrale served in the army of King Henry VIII. at 
Montrieul, in 1544, afterwards in that of King 
iPhilip, at St Quintin^ in 1557, and latterly set- 
tled as a surgeon in London, where he became 
Eminent in the practice of his profession. His 
4¥orks were published in 1563, and, amongst 
other surgical writings, contain a ** Treatise on 
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Gunshot Wounds/' designed chiefiy to eooftte 
the error of Jercmie of BruHswick, John de Vigo^ 
Alphonsas F^rius, and others, in supposing 
these wounds to be of a ven<mious nature. He also 
takes pains to prove that the builel: does fiot ao^ 
quire such a hea^ ia its motion^ as to reoderlts 
wound simikr to a cautery^ which wiEis then the 
common opini<»i ; thence he adopts a odlder 
method of dressing these wounds^ direeting his 
endeavours to the procuring a laudable digestioi^ 
and in all respecte considering them ap common 
contusions. A subsequ^it Tblume of this sur^ 
geon's works is dated in 1566. The two first 
pieces it contains are '< A Brief Declarati<m of 
the Worthy Art of Medicine," and ^ the Office of 
a Chirurgeon/' The chief object of these traeis 
is to give a general history of the healing arl^ 
and to inculcate the necessity of a scientific me«- 
thod of study in attaining it» Numerous oomi- 
plaints of the intrusion of illiterate pretenders 
and empirics into the pni4?tice of medicine and 
surgery are interspersed throogh these pieoei { 
39ine of which are worth nofii^e^ containing on- 
dous. information of the state of the profession *t 
the time. Of the deplc^able conditicm q£ miUr 
tary practice in his day we may judge from the 
ibllowing relatiota, ^' I remember/' says h^ 
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^* wheir I was in the wkrs at MottceU In the tuos 
^ that most faotoos prince^ Ming Hesiy VIII., 
jth^ ims A gre^t rdiblement there that took up^ 
en theto to be surgeomu -Sooie were sow^eldb- 
pn^ a&d horse-gelden^ with tinkm^s and cobUf rs. 
This noble sect did such great cures that they 
got themselves a perpetual nanie, &r Hke as 
Thessalus^s sect were called Tfaessalians, so was 
4hts raUilenienV for their notorious cures, called 
4eg4eecbes { for in two dressings they did conir 
monljr m^ke their ciures whole and sound for ever, 
^ib^t they nmthet felt heat nor odid» nor no 
oiiEuiner of pain after. But when the Duke of 
^offdk^ who wks then general^ understood how 
tiid people did die, and that of small woundsi he 
seat for mi and eeitaih other surgeons, com^ 
manding tis to make seak'ch how these men came 
to their deaths whether it were by the grievous- 
nesB of their wounds^ or by the ladk of knoww 
fedge of die surgeons ; and We, according co 
oiir ooiiimaadment, made search thraagh ail the 
ttmp, add Srnnd many of the wme good fellows^ 
which took upon then the names of surgeons, not 
only the naines, isut the wages aba We asking of 
lihem whether they were surgeons or no } they 
aaid they wtoe. We d^siaoded with wbom l^y 
were brought up; and they, with shameless 
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faces would answer, either with one cunning 
man or another who was dead. Then we de- 
manded of them what chirurgery stuff they had 
to cure men withal : and they would shew us 
a pot or a box, which they had in a budget^ 
wherein was such trumpery as they did use to 
grease horses' heels, and laid upon scabbed 
horses' backs ; and others that were cobblers and 
tinkers, they used shoemakers' wax, with the 
rust of old pans, and made therewithal a noble 
salve, as they did term it. But in the end this wor- 
thy rabblement was committed to the Marshal- 
sea, and threatened by the Duke's Grace to be 
hanged for their worthy deeds, except they 
would declare the truth what they were, and of 
vhat occupation, and in the end they did con- 
fess as I have declared to you before." 

The next writer of note upon military surgery 
is William Clowes, who. appears to have com- 
menced the practice of his profession as a navy 
surgeon, as he mentions serving on board one of 
the Queen's ships, called the Aid, iu; 1570. He 
afterwards settled in London, was appointed 
surgeon to St Bartholomew's and Christ's Hos* 
pitals, and was. subsequently sent for, by letters, 
from the Earl of Leicester, general of the English 
forces in the Low Countries, to come and take 
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upon him the care of the wounded men, and 
thither he went in 1586, by command of the 
queen, together vrith William Godorus her ser* 
jeant-surgeon. His earliest publication entitled 
^•.A Brief and Necessary Treatise touching th6 
Cure of the disease now called Lues Venerea,^ 
was first printed in 1685 ; here he laments the 
great frequency of the disease, and in proof of 
this stajtes, that in the course of five years he had 
<;ureid about a thousand venereal patients in St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. The next and most im^ 
portant work of Clowes, is " A proved Practice 
jfor all young Ghirurgebns, concerning burnings 
^th gunpowder, and wounds made with gun- 
ihot, sword, halberd, pike^ launce, or such 
other/* In the treatment of gunshot wounds 
he kdopts what has sometimes passed for a more 
recent improvement, the use of mild emollient 
-dressings; and in the relation of several dan- 
gerous and complicated cases of f his sort^ shows 
himsdbf a skilful practitioner; for the suppres- 
sion of haemorrhage after amputation, he em- 
ployed buttons of an absorbent and mildly astrin- 
gent powder, applied to the vessels, and sustain- 
ed by bolsters of lint and tow, with strong com- 
pressicm* This, he says, never failed him, and 
^though he was acquainted with the method of 
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drawing put an4 tying the arteiii&s used by aom^ 
French aurg^onei, he nsvcr practk^d ft Th^ 
powder was hisowo inyentian,. wHch he bad 
previowly (^mmunigated to sdm^ of hia faff^bi* 
ren, «nd now wAkf» public* Me $^2^.eyiqr^ 
where wtjth great respect of bis eotempocariet of 
Ihe pr of^saions both iiative and fore|go» nor m 
be less severe upon eoq^kteal pretenders^ maojr 
of whoQw be laments, were entrusted |» ^acttfit 
pQ board her nuijest/s idiipsy to. the great detrit 
ment ofthe service. 

In **A Disaoucse oti the whole art of €bin»> 
geryj' writH^u by Pel^r XtOWie, itt the &mti of a 
dialogue between himself and bis aoUt and :dedioal^ 
ed to James Hamilton, earl of Abiercom^ we fiitd 
that Scotland has the honour of being tiie i^ 
thor's birjehplace. He aoquain<^ his readfersrtlMl 
he had practised two and twenty, years in FfaoM 
and in {"landers, had been two jmrp wxesm^ 
miyor to the Spanish regiment at Paris } wd 
had followed hb ^aater, Heniy IV. of JPfanise 
in his wars, six years. In the title page of hia 
book he calls himself Doctor in the faculty cf 
surgery at Paris, and ordinary auj^eon to ihp 
king of France and Navarre. His work is dated 
from his house in GlasgoWt I>ea.SOtb, 1^18. 
How long he. had been settled thene does.notap- 
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do his compelling of the ignorant pensoni^ who 
intruded into;the praotiee of surgery^Jdie king of 
Sootlaod giaotad^hiai a privilege usder his. priyy^ 
aeal^ qt exandning all practitioners bi surgeiy^i 
Uk the western parts of the .kingdom } and in vir-^ 
imB c£ this grant, the Faculty of Physicians anfil 
Sucgeoos cf Glasfgow, clainung to be the lineat 
eftpting of Bster Ijomd, is at this moment 
eitn:jung on a hiwsuit against that Umversify^ 
fiir.^e: purpose of x»>mpeUiii^. tiboie gsntib^ 
sen who have obtained the degree of Master 
of Surgery from the University, to submit to« 
filrliier examtnation before the f acuity, prions 
to their beii^ licensed to practise in that dis^ 
tiict* 

. Lowers work appears to have been sufficiently 
erttemied i(i. its day« a -fourth editionhaving^been 
pniited at London in l664| and <£ the author%» 
joivat^ character we have an amiable picture 
fipom » rude qntiE^h on his tombstone, in <the 
cathedral dunrch at Glasgow, quoted by the an^- 
tiquary^ Pmaant. 

About the yesir 1M9, was bom John Woodail, 
a dntiiiguished military surgeon, and who» ta 
that capacity, weqt over to France, in 158d» widi 
Ibe tiaog% sent bf ^ueen Elizabeth to the assisti- 
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ance of Henry IV. under Lord Willoughby. On 
his return to England, after a lapse of several 
years spent, in travelling on the .continent^ he 
[Settled in London ; became a member of the 
Surgeons Company about the year l6l^ ; was 
elected Surgeon to St Bartholomew's Hospital/ 
and also surgeoii-general to the £ast India Com- 
pany. It is to be inferred from several circum- 
stances, that he was employed some considerable 
tiine as a sea surgeon, and in that capacity made 
one or more voyages to the £ast Indies, but at 
what period of his life this happened cannot be 
ascertained from his writings. In 16^6, when 
the naval forces of the kingdom were augmented* 
and warlike preparations were carried on witli 
vigour, the charge of fitting out the chirurgideil 
part of his majesty's service was committed. to 
the Corporation of Surgeons, and by them to 
Woodall. The king, Charles I., on this occa- 
sion augmented the pay of the Navy Surgeoni^ 
and gave a bounty proportioned to the rates of 
the ships, towards furnishing the - medicine 
chests. Among several other publications of 
WoodalJ, those more immediately connected with 
military and naval practice are his ^^ Surgeon's 
Mate,'' the earliest of his productions, con- 
taining an enumeration of all the instruments, 

5 
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Utensils, and medicines of a surgeon's chest, with 
a brief description of their uses and qualities^ 
His next work entitled " Viaticum, or Pathway 
ta the Surgeon's Chest,** was written in l626j 
and published two years after. It is written with 
the same general design of instructing young 
piractitioners/ chiefly in reference to the treat-^ 
m^nt of gun-shot woiinds, although under this 
head there is nothipg materially different front 
what was given in his surgeon's niate. There 
is added, indeed, a description of the trephine,* 
an instrument said to be the invention of our 
author, and which has, in this countrjv entirely 
superseded the use of the trepan. Woodall claims 
not only the merit of introducing a variation in 
the mode of working the instrument, but propos* 
ed also a conical shaped saw, calculated to prevent 
its sudden bearing on the dura mater, when the 
bone is cut through^ The last of his works is 
a treatise on gangrene and sphacelus. Several 
useful remarks on amputation occur in this tracts 
and it seems to contain the first hint of ampu* 
tattng as low as the ancle in diseases of the 
foot. For having observed, in the East Indies, 
that persons who had undergone the punish* 
ment.of having their feet cut o£^ were able to 
walk very well after the stumps were healed 
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by putting them into cases of baniboo> he ex^i 
presses a ^ish that the practice might be imitate 
ed by surgeons, though he acknowledge^^ that he 
himself sliould not venture upon such an inna» 
yation. 

^ The next author whom I shall mention, de^ 
{Hands your especial regard, whether you look 
^pon him in his civil qt his military capacity; I 
mean Richard Wiseman, seijeant-surgeon to king 
Charles IL, wlio was bred amidst the horrors erf* 
our civil wars, serving a lortg and weary app^ren- 
ticeship to iiiat profession,; in which at last he aU 
tained to an eminence^ perhaps unequalled by 
any man sinc$ his time« Of his eight Chirurgi-^ 
^al Treatises (my copy of which is dated in I676,) 
one is expressly devoted to the consideration of 
gun-shot wounds ; and in this, after adverting to 
the great contentions amongst the learned, about 
^re and venptn in such wounds, he observes^ ''in 
tliese our later times, although tliey do hot. call 
them venomous, yet is it adifficult thing todissuade 
many of our chirurgeonsfromdressing these woimds 
witii the tincture of myrrh, and honey of roses, and 
thrusting in of great tents/' Amongst many very 
remarkable cases and excellent precepts which 
Wiseman's work contains, he observes, " in heat 
of %ht, wlieUier it be at sea or land^ the chir<i 
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urgeon ought to consider, at the fyiat dressing, 
what possibility there is of preserving the wound* 
ed member; and, accordingly, if there be nohopes 
of saving it, tomake his amputation at that instant^ 
while the patient is free of fever }*' thus giving Im 
testimony in favour of the practice of immediate 
imputation— *a podnt to which we shall, in a sub* 
sequent part of the course, have particidar occa^ 
sion to advert ; a point which has been the sub» 
ject of much discussion during the late cam<- 
paigns ; and which discussion, after the lapse of 
a hundred and fifty years, has terminated in 
confirming the maxim so distinctly laid dowa 
by Wiseman* 

Two years after the appearance of Wisemau^a 
chirurgical treatiset^ '< A complete Discourse on 
Wounds, both general and particular ; as alsQ» 
a Treatise on Gun-shot Wounds in general,'^ 
was published at London, by John Brown, sworn 
chirurgeon in ordinary to King Charles IL This isi 
a work of considerable learning, and is illustrated 
by a reference to the author's experience in the 
naval service, during the Dutch war (^ lti65, in 
which he was severely wounded. 

From this period until 17Mf we have no ext 
press treatise of any note on the subject of 
wounds, which I hare l^erta been conindering 
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^s more particularly the piovince of military' 
surgery. In this year was published a small 
treatise on the niethod of treating gun-shot 
woudds, by John Ranby, principal serjeant.sur-> 
geon to king. George II. ; another edition of 
which work appeared in I76O, containing the 
Fesidt of the author's observations while he had 
the honour of attending his majesty to the wars 
i« Germany. "This work/* says he, "was penned 
in a camp, and was intended to recommend . 
plentiful bleeding very early in the treatment of 
gun*shot wounds, to. advise likewise the appli- 
i^tion (i^ light easy dressings to them, and par- 
ticularly to introduce the signal use of the bark ;** 
the two first were objects highly commendable ; 
the last, in my opinion, Ranby might have omit-^^ 
ted, without much detriment to mankind. • 
'i The next English writer who falls to be no- 
ticed, is one whoise physiological and surgical ta- 
lents have elicited so many compliments, that I 
find the language of panegyric quite exhausted 
in his praise. You will readily anticipate me in 
ftientioiiing the name of John Hunter, whose im^ 
perishable work on "The Blood, Inflammation, 
aind Gun-shot Wounds," was published in 1794, 
and contains obs^vations drawn from the au- 
thor's experience while serving as staif-surgeon 
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at Beifeisle> and in Portugal; subsequent to which 
.he was appointed surgeon^geheral to the army, 
and inspector of regimental infirmaries. Into £u^ 
:ther particulars of his life I do hot propose to 
enter. ' I could do it no manner of justice, witii- 
in the limits necessarily assigned to this lecture ; 
and to many of yoa it is probably already well 
known, through the medium of his brother-im 
law. Sir Everard Hame» who has published the 
Jife of this great man, Mr. 1 Hunter's work 
•above referred to, and his treatise ^ohl the vene^ 
•real disease, (anodiet* subject peculiarly interest- 
ing.' to the military surgeon,) are so universally 
•known,' and so generally esteemed, that no ob- 
servation of mine can enhance their- importiaince $ 
.no encomium which I can bestow would in th9 
least degree add to the respect with . which you 
iiave, I trust, been accustomi^d to contemplpt^ 
ihem-rrto the attention, with which, I hope, ydH 
are .disposed to study them. ^ 

i From tlie date of Mr. Hunter*s writings, until 
1'804, no work appeared on the subject of wounds^ 
claimii^ any authority from the personal expe^ 
rience of its author. In this year was published 
'' Chirurgical Institutes oh Gun-shot Wounds,'* 
by St. John Neale, a work which (although the 
writer alludes to his personal .experience during 
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the American war,) has never attracted any at- 
tention, having been always looked upon as a 
•trandation of Le Dran. 

V The conclusion of the war with fVance, in 
1815^ gave occasion to the appearance of two 
dfetinguished writers on 'military sarger}^ Mn 
Guthrie and Dr. Henneh. Mr, Guthrie's work 
on gun-shot wounds of the extremities^ requir- 
ing the diflferent operations of amputation, was 
first published in 1815, and in 18@0 a second 
edition of it, greatly enlarged and improved, ap*- 
peared, under the title of *^ A Treatise on Gu&* 
shot Wounds, on Injuries of Nerves, and at 
Wounds of the Extremities requiring ampota^- 
tk>n." Here he enters into the consideration of 
gun-shot wiHinds in general, and illustrates his 
doctrines by a reference to the most extensive 
experience which perhaps any of his countrymen 
ev^r enjoyed ; the whole, as it now exists, form* 
ing a work which every one agrees in considering 
as a standard authority upon those points of which 
it treats. The nature and objects of Dr. Hennen's 
work, a third edition of which has just been pub^ 
lished under the title of ^ Prindples of Military 
Surgery," will be best understood from the ele^ 
gant language of its author. ^* At the termination 
of a aeries of wars, which, for a large portion of 



^ ceutuiy, have desolated the finest regions of the 
Etiropean world, and drenched their fields in 
blooc}^ the medical philanthropist will naturally 
ask; what results have accnied from such aiQple 
sources of experience? What prepress has been 
made in softening the miseries of pain and dis4 
ease, and in extracting froitn such mnlfitudes of 
victims antidotes to the waste of human life^ 
The younger practittooer also who may enter the 
sendee of Ms countf}'^ will inquire, where am 
I to collect the fruits of that experience with 
which so many campaigns have enriched my 
predecessors? and how. if the opportuniitiea 
Le wito -, ««h. «n 1 b« to .v.a my. 
self of them? It is in some degree, (says Dr. 
ilennen,) to answer these interrogatories that I 
have ventured to make the following bbserva^ 
tions. In arranging them I have carefully avails 
ed mysdf of the written and oral remarks of the 
best army surgeons, both domestic and foreign, 
to whose works and conversation I have had 
access, or who possessed more experience than 
mys^ I have studiously avoided controversial 
discussions, when they could lead to no practi- 
cal resoH ; and theory, unsupported by expe^ 
rience, I have altogether rejected/' Of Dn 
Hennen and of Mn Guthrie I am happy to 
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speak as of personal friends^ I do not pretend, 
and I do not wish to speak of them witliout 
much partiality ; this, however, Gentlemen, will 
not, I trust, deprive me of yoiir confidence, 
when I represent their works as abounding in 
good sense, as fraught with exceileht praefical 
information, and as displaying throughout a de- 
cision, and an energy of professional character, 
peculiarly deserving of your imitation. 

Dr* Thomson's report of the state of the 
wounded in Belgium, after the battle of Water- 
loo, was published here in 1816 ; in this you will 
find much information highly interesting to the 
military surgeon, and to his chapter on amputa^i^ 
tion, in particular, I shall have occasion to refer 
in a subsequent part of the course, as containing 
en admirable historical record of that operation* 
In the same year was published the first edition 
of a work entitled ^* Practical Observations on 
Surgery,'* by Mr. C. Hutchison, an experienced 
haval surgeon, who shortly after pubUshed some 
farther ** observations on the proper period for 
amputating in Gun-shot Wounds/' This contains 
a series of reports on the surgical cases after 
LordExmouth's naval action at Algiers, and is en<< 
riched with many valuable observations which en* 
title Mr. Hutchison to the same distinguished con* 
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.BideratioQ in the havd branch of the service whi<4i 
' Guthrie and Henneii hold int the military depwt- 
> ment, and I have pleasure iaVanking its author 
' along with them in the list of my personal friends. 
Mr. Satnuel Copper of London/ and my late 
.colleague, Mr. Allan of this city, although 
.their observations have not been pu1)lished in a 
, s^arate form, but introduced into their syste- 
-matic works on surgery, are entitled to a distin- 
iguished place amongst diose who have given to 
^the profesinoh the fruits of their personal expe- 
-rience in the treatment of wounds. 
«^ At the head of numerous writers, who, although 
,not military surgeons themselves, have yet given 
us mjiny interesting observations on this branch 
of surgery^ stands Mr. John Bell, whose discourses 
-on wounds published her'e in 179^9 contain much 
ingenious doctrine, and many excellent practical 
precepts. To his Jbrother, Mr. Charles Bell, we 
-arealso indebted for'aom^ important observa- 
itions on wounds. And here I must not omit to 
4n^ti6n the ingenious little work of Mr. Che- 
•vali^r «n Gun-shot Wounds, published in 180A, 
-and which had been distinguished the preceding 
^rear l)yv obtaining the Jacksohiah prize awsutled 
by the Royal College of Surgeons of Loqdpn. . 
' In enumerating the Avrlters on military sur* 
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gery^ you will observe that I have hitherto con- 
&ied myself almost exclusively to those of the 
English school. To have entered into anything 
.like a drcomstantial account of the writings df 
fcreign authors^ even if I possessed the most 
ample materials, would have carried me far be- 
. yoiid the bounds which I have necessarily as- 
•s^ned to myself in this preliminary detail ; and, 
as I ahall» in the progress of the course, have fre* 
'. quent occasion to refer to such authors, I shall 
take ihesnd q)portunities of specifying particulas^ 
]y the titles of the works in which their observa- 
iiixis are to be found. Amongst foreign writers^ 
rGehnany boasts of Heister, Theden^ Miirsinna^ 
Bicbter^ and Schmucker; Italy may be pcoud 
of the names of Leonardus Botallu^ Carcanus 
and Assilini ; in the list of French writers on mi- 
litary medicine numerous beyond that of any 
other country, the. names of Petit, Le Dran^ 
Fandaque, Bavatbn» and Le Cat hold a coa- 
(SfHcuous place, while the memoirs of the French 
Academy of Surgery teem with communicatiaBS 
JSrom various authors on subjects abundantly uk- 
ieresting to the military surgeon. At the coi»- 
jnencement of the revolutionary war» Baron 
Percy published an excellent little work, under 
the title of Manuel de Cbirurgien d' Armee, and 
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towards the close of that wair, my distinguished 
friend. Baron Larrey communieated to the world 
in his ** Memoires de Chirurgie Mflitaire,*' the 
results of bis extensive experience in numerous 
campaigns* 

Some of these foreign authors evince a practi- 
csd acquaintance with fhe subject, superior per* 
haps to what has been shown by writers o£ a cor* 
respondent period in our own country, but what* 
ever advantage they may have had to boast of at 
the beginnhig of the late arduous and protracted 
conflict, I am convinced, that before its termina* 
&my cor surgeons were noways behind those of 
the enemy in skill, dexterity, judgments, or in 
any oHier qualification becoming an accomplid.- 
ed army surgeon* ^ The history of the last 
campaign has indeed proved that the Fvench, to 
whom; we were long accustomed to look for the 
rules of our profession^ were not our supericM 
cither in diefldid of battle, or in the skilful treats 
floent of those who bled in that field/' 

But while we may please ourselves with the 
forcing reflection, we must admit, that in the 
formation of schools of militery surgery, and in 
the attaotion given by the state to die instruo» 
tion of medical men for the service of the army, 
the French, the Prussians, and some other con* 
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tinental nations have gone far before us. Of 
this you will find, I tiiink, abundant and useful 
proofs in the perusal of the Journal of Military 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy; and in a 
continuation of it, under the title of ^* Recueil 
des Meoioires, de Medicine, de Chiiurgie, et de 
Fharmacie Militaires,'' published at Paris, by 
order of the Secretary of State for the war depart- 
ment ; a work now amounting to upwards of 
twenty octavo volumes, and from which I have 
quoted some passages in the commencement of 
this lecture. You will find in that work a 
notice of the establishment of Medical schools 
in the military hospitals at Metz, at Lisle and 
at Strasbourg, and you will find that it was. 
in these, hospitals that the system of clinical in- 
struction, now so much approved of by all ju- 
dicuQus teachers, was first made known to the 
medical youth of France^ » i 

. . I have now. Gentlemen, mentioned the mosb 
conspicuous names in the province of what may: 
be more strictly termed military surgery, but 
were I to stop my enumeration here, I should: 
kad you to form a very impeifect and erroneous^ 
opinion of the nature, of the service, of the dutiea 
^hich devolve on a military medical officer, and 
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of the merits of many who have performed these 
duties with honour and success. The carnage, 
even in the great battle of Waterloo, an event 
sufficiently unique and distinguished to mark 
th^ age we live in, is in no long time equalled 
by the mortality amongst those brave men who 
are employed in protecting our foreign posses^ 
sions, and it would be unpardonable iii meto 
omit the mention of numerous authors who have 
written well upon the diseases to which our 
troops are exposed in these distant climates. I 
have yet said nothing of the writers on the dis- 
eases which afflict the soldier in camp and in 
garrison ; in this list the names of Pringle, 
Biiocklesby, Monro, and Cleghorn stand parti- 
cularly conspicuous ; amtingst writers on the dis-^ 

eases more peculiarly incident to seamen, Lind, 

■ 

Blane and Trotter hold the most distinguished 
place i and from a numerous catalogue of writers 
upon tropical diseases^ I wouM recommend to 
your particular attention the wcMrks of Hunter^ 
Jackson, Bancroft, Chisholm, Curtis, Johnson, 
Annesley, and M<iirigor, the present enlighten- 
ed DirectoriGeperal of the medical department 
of the^my, whose professional writings indeed 
form but a small portion of the debt of gratitude 
due to him by the public, and by the department 
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over ^ich he presides. To some of the author!* 
ties just named, I shall have immediate occasion 
more particularly to advert in the introductoiy 
part of the course, which consists of general ob-^ 
servations on those circunistanqes connected with 
the equipment, disposal, accommodation, and con* 
veyance of troops, in which the medical officer ia 
particularly interested. Here the best text-book 
I can recommend to you is Millingen's <* Army 
Medical Officer^s Manual/^ puUished in 1819* 
While discussing those surgical subjects which 
form the body of the course, I shall have constant 
occasion to refer to Hennen's ** Principles of Mili*» 
tjiry Surgery," Hutchison's *^ Observations <hi Mill- 
taryand Naval Surgery,'' and Guthrie's '^Treatise 
on Gun*shot Wounds." In treating of these 
wounds, I expect that our labours during the 
present and future courses will be much &cili- 
tated by the liberal access afforded to a valuable 
collection of preparations, illustrative of this sub* 
j.ect, in the museum of Mr. Charles Bell, lately 
purchased by the Royal College of Surgeons 
here. During the lectures on tropkal diseases, 
with which I mean to conclude. Dr. Johnson's 
work on the '^Influence of Tropical Climates 
on European Constitutions," Chisholm's <* Man- 
tial of Tropical Diseases," and Aimesley's 
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/^ Sketches of the Diseases of India,'' are the 
works which I should wish you to possess^ 
. In conclusion^ I beg to advert to the proud 
pre-eminence now occupied by military practi* 
tioner^ in comparison to what they held in times 
by no tnearis rdmote. Obscurity, poverty^ and 
neglect, were long the portion of the army suiw 
geon ; and he must, indeed, have been possessed 
of a most glowing enthusiasm, and an utter eon* 
tempt for self-interest, who would have buried 
his talents and his industry in such a situatiom 
^< The schocrf (says an eminent writer) was always 
good, but the best and most natural feelings of 
the human heart were too deeply lacerated to 
permit any independent man to continue a 
p«ptl.'' 

A to'ghter day has, hQwever, dawned on 
military surgery ; encouragement has been held 
out to active, enterprising, and welUeducat- 
ed men to embark in the public service, and 
the country has been repaid fbc its judicious li-» 
berality (tardy as it lias been) by the acceptance 
of its o&rs. Of the opportunities affiirded by 
tlie late' war for improvements in military prac- 
tice, particularly in the treatment of wounds^ it 
is fortunate for the presait and for future gene^ 
cations that suigeons have been found so amply 
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qualified/ SO eager, and so anxious to avail them- 
selves* It is /orttinate^ a!so, that the enthusiasm 
whici) was kindled amongst the medical officers 
of the army and navy, during the recent conflict^ 
has not evaporated with the occasion which gave 
it hii^h, and that in the present heads of the re« 
spective departments it has met with guides ca- 
llable of giving that enthusiasm a proper direc- 
tion and a salutary impulse. The institution of 
the Medical Museum and Library at Chatham; 
with the opportunities of instruction there ofl 
fered to young men on entering the army ; thd 
institution of a similar Museum, and of a Clini- 
cal Lectureship, at Haslar Hospital, for tlie be- 
nefit of the naval. branch of the service, bespeak 
a zeal in the senior members of the respective 
departments, which, I trust, will be warmly 
Seconded by every subordinate ofiicer. Those 
gentlemen who are in any degree acquainted 
with the writings of Dr: Henhen, of Mr. Guth-* 
rie,.' and of Mr»: Copland Hutchison, will ac-» 
knowledge, that never was there a period in 
which we had so much reason to boast of* the 
state of our military and naval surgery.. " While 
th^ mental and bodily powers of British seamen 
and soldiers have of late been put to the test of 
ultimate exertion in every clime, the medical of-. 
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ficers of our fleets atid iM^ies partidpMed in ihe 
mora] and physical e^itemetit prodjaeed hf the 
pprtentoup scenes aroucid ithem ; neeessity, the 
Blether of hiventioa, was ever at werk^ prxj^npt* 
mg measupes to obviate rising dffilcultiee, wliidbi 
were overcome with a celerity truly astonishing ; 
and th^ real extent o£ the powers of nature and 
gf art have been ascertained in a manner more 
perfect than^ ever could have been done in pri- 
y^ life/^ No 4>iie is now m i^qijust as to deny 
tiie naqieroufi improv^neqts which surgery has 
dcdved ^019 the obsetnrations |md experience ^f 
practitioners in the p<d^ ^seryice ; bnt^ while 
many of their brethMn in civil life have been 
most booouoidbly stiivuig j^ho should be f<x>er 
most in expressing the^ir 3&Meof the merits of 
tlie militiiry a»d naval praofeitionepsy cio one has 
spoken mope ^handsomely on this point than 
the kite ^\ 'doeysdier, whose language I can- 
not deny myself 4he pleasure of quoting ^o you, 
oonsideong that the f<^lowing e^itiments, com- 
ing from the more ditsrtingidshed members of 
the profession -in civil life, must prove to every 
army surgeon the best reward for past, and the 
strongest incitement to Jiiture, exertions. In 
the Hunterian oration^ delivered before the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London, in 18^21, 
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Mr. Chevalier thus expresses himself^ ** It is not 
enough/' says he, '^ diat we advert to the bene* 
fits derived from surgery in the comparatively 
tranquil and measured course of civil life ; we 
must not forget what it has acccnnplished in 
ether and more turbulent scenes* We must 
turn to those seas and fields and mantling walk 
over which the thundering cannon has roared^ 
where fire and sword have met in awful con-* 
junction to support or to oppose unrelenting 
ambition* How many lives have been preserv* 
ed, how many days and nights of agony and tor^ 
ment have been prevented, what solace and con<> 
solation have been afforded in the slow and 
gloomy hours of anguish, by the firm and faiths 
ful hand which surgeiy has been enabled to 
Srtretch forth to the relief of the sufifering brave T' 
Sudden, arduous, and complicated, are oflen the 
duties which a naval or a military surgeon is cslU 
ed to perform ; but well have those duties been 
sustained : the tried skill and humanity of our 
surgeons have been associated with the military 
glory of their country, and have divested the day 
of battle of half its horrors* 
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In my last lecture. Gentlemen, it was my ob<» 
ject to bring to your notice the names of some of 
those distinguished individuals to whom we are 
indebted for practising, and for recording the 
successive improvements by which our art has 
been brought from tlie most rude and imperfect 
beginning to the scientific practice of the pre* 
sent day. 

Before proceeding to the more immediate bu^ 
siness of the course, the surgical treatment of 
those accidents and diseases peculiarly incident 
to soldiers and seamen, I conceive it will be use- 
ful to call your attention to some of those points 
in the physical constitution of individuals which 
best qualify them for the duties of a soldier, and 
to advert to some of those circumstances in the 
accommodation and equipment of troops, upon 
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the due regulation of which their efficiency and 
exemption from disease mainly depend. 

Here I am sensible that I have nothing to of- 
fer but what must be already familiar to some of 
my hearers. I feel persuaded^ however, that 
those who have had the benefit of the most ex- 
tended experience will be the first to admit the 
importance of those topics upon the considera- 
tion of which I am now about to enter^ more 
with the view of directing the attention of my 
younger friends to the proper objecti^ of study, 
and to the best sources of informatiooi, tluiinl^th 
the view of entering into the detail of duties, in 
the execution of which the king's regulations, 
the standing orders of regiments, and the instruc- 
tions to regimental surgeons, must be their 
guides. 

The subject which naturally presents itself as 
the first object deserving dm attention, is the ma- 
terials of which an army is composied. ^ The 
selection/' says Dr. Jackson, ^ of persons posv^ 
-sedsed of intellectual and physical cs^acity for 
the practice of war, and the systematic instrucr 
tion of persons so selected in approved forms o£ 
disciplines may be regarded as an id)ject of high 
National concern. It conduces to the preserva- 
tion of national independence, and, on 
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ground, it demands the deepest a^ttefitioQ of pa- ; 
triptic statesmen^ and the qloeest study of scienr> 
tific soldiers/' 

. The examination and selection of recruits 
forms a primary and important part of the surge-, 
on's duty, — a duty to which, every regard to his> 
own creditt to the character of his corps, and to, 
tbc;^ Uiterests of his majesty's service^ imperiously; 
requires his attention. ^ 

. In the celebrated wof k of Vegetius •* De re- 
MiUtari^ we have some curious and interesting 
observations upo0 this subject. He remarks,; 
tibat *' all nations wbidi are near the suit, 
(meaning of course the inhabitants of tropical 
countries) are dried by too much heat, that tfaey^ 
Sixe indeed abundantly wise, but unsteady in ac* 
tibo, having too little blood they are fearful of 
wounds } that nortberi) nations^^ on the other 
hand, abounding in blood, (largi^ sanguine re-^ 
duntlantesij are more determined ix\ battle, but 
aiie rash and inconsiderate. He, therefore, pre- 
fera conscripts from the more temperate regions, 
the inhabitants of which, says he, have a sufficient, 
cy of blood to render them reg^dless of wounds; 
and of death, while prudence is not awantingi 
which pneserves moderation in camp, and does 
no:lit& good in council and in action. In his 
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SA chapter, be inquires whether recruits from the 
country or from towns are the more useful, and 
hesitates not to give the preference io the rustic ; 
bred in the open air, and in laborious occupa- 
tion, capable of bearing the sun's heat, and ne« 
gligent of shade ; ignorant of baths and of delica* 
cies, of a simple mind, and inured to toil, the 
warrior and the husbandman ar^ the same, with 
only a change of weapons.**- f^rom the country, • 
therefore, the strength of an army is to be sup- 
plied ; " for I know not,** he exclaims, ** how 
he should fear death most who knows least of 
the luxuries of life/' " It is,*' says he, " to the 
scrupulous choice of our soldiers that we owe our 
conquests, and the glory of the Roman name !** 
In this work are many more observations to 
the same purpose ; and however fanciful the 
reasonings of Vegetius may appear to be, it is 
surprising how nearly his practical conclusions 
correspond in many instances with the expe- 
rience of more modem times. Thus Dr. Jack« 
son observes, that the poor, the pastoral, and 
semi-barbarous nations seem at all times to have 
been the conquerors of the rich, the commer* , 
cial, the manufacturing, the polished, and re- 
fined. With this fact in view, the rulers of na» 
tions ought to select their soldiers from that 
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part of the community which most resembles 
the former description. The peasants of a coun- 
try, particularly the shepherds and the hunters^ 
are exposed in their daily occupations to vicissi- 
tudes of weather, and familiar with the situa* 
tions and hardships which fall to the lot of sol- 
diers in times of war. On the contrary, manu- 
&cturers and artisans, men little familiar with 
vicissitudes of weather, amaccurtomed to exer- 
tion, to hardship, to &tigue, seldom temperate 
or healthy^ helpless, and dependent on imaginary 
comforts, are ill calculated for the business of 
war. 

To come to a still more recent and unques* 
tionable authority upon this point, I beg leave 
to quote to you the following passage from a 
most interesting paper on the health of the 
Peninsular army, by Sir James M'Grigor, pub- 
lished in the sixth volume of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions of London : — << Of 
the classes of society from which soldiers are 
recruited, I believe it will be found that, ob- 
teris paribus, tradesmen and manufacturers, par- 
ticularly those from large towns, are soonest 
swept away by the fatigues and diseases of an 
army ; and that those who have followed agricul- 
tiiral pursuits are the most healthy. Three hun^ 
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3x6d and fifly^tbree reeruHs joined the 7th regif^ 

ment in Portugal^ in the years ISIQ-IL Of. 

these two hulidred and one Ttrerd artificers and 

manufacturers^ and one hundred aild fifty-4wa. 

had followed agricultural pursuits* In the course 

of a few months ohe hundred and twenty-two of 

the former died, and dixtj-^wo of the latter^ 

the proportion being six out of ten in the fbntiei^ 

case^ and four (mt of ten in the latter/' 

These authorities, would seem to set the quesM 

taon at rest^ as to the superiorily of the agricul«- 

tural over the manufacturing part of the peptic 

lation, for the purposes of warfare ; and it is al# 

most superfluous to add» that my own observa« 

tion induced m6 to concur entirely in the opinions 

just qilotedi For certaiil btanches of the service $ 

for the cavalry and horse artillery particularly, 

recruits from the agricultural districts^ men aC« 
customed to the management of horses and of 

whe^ carriages^ are still more peculiarly eligible^ 

On the sul:gec;t of stature^ and of bodily coik 

formation, I shall content myself with quoting to 

you the following remarks of Dn Jackson» in 

which there is much just observation cotiveyed 

in the author's peculiar style i ** Great strength 

ordinarily belongs to great bulk of body.} and 

when mati. is opposed directly to man, it is rea^ 
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aoliaUe to conclude that the gi^ater pdwer.will : 
prevail over the lesser. But, in the present t^me^ ; 
when the fate of battle is often decided by fire^; 
anns» to which the hand of a man of six feet: 
gives no more impulse than the hand oli a man of: 
five, it is not Itesy to see the reason of die rule: 
whidi so generally ixifiuences the choice of thoae^ 
who select subjects ibr the formation of armies.; 
It is admitted that a cdupux of troops^ of un-J 
usual stature and great weight of body, gives aa 
idea of comparatively great power and great exe«. 
Gutton ; and it is even true that» in consequence 
of such idea» the young soldier is often struck> 
with fear, and leaves the field without fait trial ;. 
but this is only ati uncertain contingency and 
cannot^ in fair xeasoi^ be calculated upon aa a 
foundation for success in war* It n evident ta 
the common sense of eveiy one^ that a body o£ 
men of unusual siae presents an object pf pro^ 
portionaUy great volume^ and as it is generaUy 
l^own that such body moves with little coo^mm 
i^ve celerity^ it necessarily Mi&rs a company 
tively great destructibn from missile force before 
it readi the )pomi of attack. But besides the 
positive disadvantage of greater volume^ pro^ 
lid)ie slow motyement; and xx)nfiequendy long ex¥ 
poSure to destnaction from fire-arms» before thq 
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superiority of bodily power can be brought to 
hear, it is well known to those who have seen 
and estimated the e£fect of severe campaigns, that 
men of large size are ordinarily the first to &il 
under fatigue ; and medical men know, from ob- 
servation, that they commonly suffer from dis- 
eases in greater proportion than others. These 
are facts, which cannot be disputed ; and if they 
be admitted to be true, it will not be attempted 
to maintain that bulky men are the best subjects 
fer ordinary military service/' 

The age at which soldiers are enlisted is a point 
of much importance, and does not appear to me 
tp have always met with that attention which it 
merits. Upon the principle of inuring men from 
an early age to those pursuits in which they are 
subteqiiently to be employed, it is generally 
thought that we can scarcely enlist men too 
young ; there is really nothing, however, so mys- 
terious in the duties of a soldier as to prevent a 
man, possessed of the necessary physical powers, 
from learning it at almost any period of his life, 
while, on the other hand, by enlisting boys, b^ 
tore their growth is completed and their consti<« 
tutipns formed, it is quite impossible to foresee 
whether they will ever attain those physical 
powers necessary to capacitate them for the du^- 
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ties of a soldier ; some of them will peiiiaips turn 
out better than we expect, but many of them 
will also, in all probability, turn out worse, and 
will ultimately prove a loss . to the service, or 
what are termed in the army, '* His Majesty's 
hard bargains;'' Indeed I believe I am correct 
in stating, that the mortality unongst. recruits 
has recently attracted the notice of the ^ highest 
iauthority j and this mortality I am disposed to 
attribute^ in a great measure, to their enlistment 
at too early a period of life. 

My sentiments upon this subject, as regards 
the selection of inen for the Indian service, have 
long been before the public ; you will see them 
referred to with approbation, by Dn Whitelaw 
Ainslie, in a paper upon this subject, published 
in a late number of: the Asiatic JournHl $ and 
the very recent promulgation of an order from 
the War Office, prohibiting regiments serving 
in tropical climates, from enlisting men under 
twenty years of age. Would seem to show that 
the authorities are now satisfied of the disadvan* 
tages of an opposite practice. Although my re- 
marks upon the inefficiency of young recruits, in 
my essay on tiie ** Disease of the European 
Troops in IndigL,^* tefer chiefly to men employed 
upon that station, yet I believe tiiey will apply, 
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wore or Ies8| to the service gener^Jly/in all parts 
of the world. 

Upon t\m point I have the mistfcw'tune to difl^ 
from some military friends,, whose opinions J 
highly respect ; but I agree with others^ who 
mwt be considered as standard authorities on 
this subject* The opiniou of Sir James M<jri-» 
gor may» I think, be gathered from the paper 
already quoted on the Health of the Peninsula^ 
Armyf in which he observes, that ^* lads, unequal 
to the harassing dut^ed of the service/' as weU 
03 men whose frames have been worn out by 
disease, ought uniformly to be rejected; and 
Dr, Luscombe, in his valuable little work on th^ 
Health of Soldiers, is still more explicit upoa 
this important point '^ I must give it," ^ys ho, 
'< as my opinion, fortt^ed on observation and exr 
perience, that it is very prejudicial tp the effi^ 
ciency of an army to admit lads or very young 
men^ for these are not only unequal to the &^ 
tignea of war, but their constitutions not being 
as yet firmly established, they are almost certain 
io su£^r greatly frqm change of climate, and tp 
become sickly even in the ordinary cpurse of 
service i and I am persuaded that a corps or 

• 

army would be very considerably more healthy 
and efficient if all meti under twenty were ex- 
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£ve years c^ age ; for it i6 i^uite eeitain thftt a 
nan c^ forty-five is muGh b^tter'^ble td encjcniri* 
4er .fatigue, and is also letis liiable %o ^ckoeM, 
thiu) a lad of iseventeen or dghteen*'* 
' Into the phy^cal defecte "whidi ought to lead 
to the rcgection of recmits presented to a medi- 
<^l officer for examinatiop, I can only enter very 
g^ierally : every specific cause of rejection I 
^cannot pretend to give iti detail ; this would 
carry me far beyond the linuts I propose to n^- 
«elf in these pt^imimsiry remarks ; lliey coidd 
iMt be easily boime in teind inck^duaQy, and 
beitag specked in the prhfted insbructions fmv 
ttished to surge^is on "this, sdbject, their enu- 
meration here becomes less neoet^sary. My 
^ief object ^t fyresent is, to impress upon yo« 
tiie iidvanti^es of a systematk: mode <)f pn>- 
teeding in the exaniinaltion of recruits This 
^j^saminalaon ought never to be entered upopa 
Hiirhen the recruit is intoxicated, a state in which 
4ie is npt unfrequeiMly presented to:1lie BUfgeon. 
^« is, of<;ourse, to^be stripped naked, and exa^ 

• • • 

liikied genera% a ^fiy^ffifi^ €uf . cir/bei», bdCh in front 
taid in rear. He is to be made to move about the 
<toc»i, and to extend his joints and Ikcibs in ve^ 
tious 4iilections, which wfll give ^9ie sutgeon an 
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opportunity of observing any glaring malfoltna* 
tion or distortion ci tlie bones or contractions <^ 
the joints. The surgeon is then to proceed more 
minutely to examine the head, where if any ob** 
vious defect in its general formation, or any marks 
of severe fracture, with depression, nodes, exos- 
tosis, or tine^ capitis, are observed, they mu^t be 
considered as unfitting this individusU for the 
service. All defects in the eye or; lachrymal 
passages, polypi in the nose, malignant tumoura 
in the mouth, extensive de^ciency particularly 
of the front teeth, any appearances of caries lE 
the jaws, either upper or under, are fcM* the most 
part sufficient causes of rejection. In the neck> 
tumours, or rigidity of the muscles, with the 
marks of previous scrofulous ulcerations, are 
the circumstances most commonly met with as 
causes of incapacity. Distortions c^ the spine, 
and original malformations, or uijuries leading to 
distortions of the ribs or sternum, so as to affect 
the circulation or respiration, are decided. causes 
of rejection ; as are all indications of a phthisic 
cal habit Abdominal tumours, and herniary 
protrusions of every description, varicose en- 
largements of the spermatic vessels, and diseases 
of the testicles, should be considered as sufficient 
to incapacitate the individual for the service. 
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Distortions of the arms, thighs, legs, or ancles ; 
exostoses, nodes, ulcers, or extensive cicatricei^ 
of ulcers ; varicose veins, and contractions-^ or 
rigidity of the joints, are all to be looked Upon 
as causes of rejection. 

By adopting this systematic mode of proceed- 
ing in succession over the head, trunk, and ex- 
tremities, much time, will be saved ; any very 
serious defect can scarcely escape the surgeon's 
observation ; and it behoves him, as he values his 
own credit and comfort, to be accurate and mi- 
aute in this inspection. I have already alluded 
to the instructions which are from time to time 
issued to medical officers on ihis subject, and 
which, so far as they go, must form an implicit 
guide ; but there are still many points left to his 
own discretion, which no regulations or standing 
orders in this country distinctly provide for. In 
the writings of Dr. Hennen, of Mr. C. Hutchi- 
son, of Dr. Cheyne, and, above all, of Staff-Sur- 
geon Marshall, you will find much interesting 
and authentic information applicable to the exa- 
mination of recruits for the British army, and to 
the fictitious diseases of soldiers and seamen, a 
-subject to which I shall have occasion to advert 
more at length in a subsequent part of the course. 
Mr« Marshall has, I may say, made this subject 
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fikniost exclusively his own } and his little work 
to which I dJUude^) althojagh published in a focni 
4be most iima^iimiog» and under the njodest titiie 
pf << ^iIits tp Ypuiig Medical Officer^s of the 
Army on the Examination of Recruits^ and re^ 
ifpecting the Fe^tied Disabilities of jSoldi£i!s,'' 
^contains information fpr wbiich the miost .exjpe*- 
rienced of us will be ready to ofl^r <Hir acknowr 
^ledgments to its author. 

On many of the points to which I havje thus 
. cursorily adverteit ^ medicai pfficer juty he 
jgreatly assisted in forpiiitg m aoeiirate judgoicat 
.by an attentive etudy of tb^ ]Pf:m^h ** iCodd 6b 
]la CooscriptioV pf ^hidi a9 abjste^t is t9 be 
found in i^e sixth volume pf t^ ]£dinbiii^ 
Medic4 and Surreal Journal. There is also a 
. << Memoijre sur leCboix des Hommes Pircjtt*^ ^au 
jSeryiee MiUtaire/* published by Bi^upre, an w- 

« 

.tide on the ^ Stimulation ide^ Maladks^" tn ike 

^** X>h:tionnaire de; Scietce^ Medicales,^ fcyJB^mi 
Fercy^ apd socve obporv^tipos 09 i;hid ;fiuA>jeet jfi 

.the ^' Hygiene Milit^e*' of B^yolat, mdi, wmrth 
your^attentioQu Th^mi^y attempts loade to iwade 
the pj)ecatian of .the popi^eiiptive lawa in iRrsmoe 

idumig i^ nevolMtipAWty jWiWV Ini&ttoed ihe iuiOie- 
jities to &ajne ,an4 epa^ <a seit i9f .r^guJatiom &r 
the /guidance cpf thope i^wcerned in dsxamiaiag 
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donscripts, embracing almost every point on which 
a doubt or difference of opinion can exist 

Of the regulations for recruitings and the mode 
of medical inspection, as applicable to the Aus«- 
trian service, you will find a full account in a 
work in the German language, by Isfordink, 
first field-physician to the Austrian army. This 
work I am not yet in possession of^ but from a 
brief notice of it with which I have been favoured 
by Dn Russell, it appears to contain much va- 
luable infoitnation on all the subjects which I pro- 
pose to consider in these introductory lectures.^ 
In this work, it is held expedient to prohibit 
every conscript from marrying who pleads ex^ 
emption from military service on account of in- 
ternal, obscure, or doubtful disabilities, such in- 
dividuals being likely to produce sickly children. 
A measure like this, however repugnant to the 
ideas of liberty imbibed by every British subject, 
might probably be an effectual check on the si- 
mulation of disease. 

Having offered these cursory remarks on the 
component parts of an army, I proceed to ob- 
serve, that its health is an object of equal im- 
portance with its existence ; indeed, an army 
without health becomes a positive burden to the 
state it was intended to serve. 
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In all large armies more men perish by inbred^ 
disease than by the sword of the enemy. It has, 
been, perhaps truly, observed that mOre campaigns 
have been decided by sickness than by battle ; and 
<* that the laurel is as often withered on the herd's 
brow by the pestilential blast of contagion, as 
torn from it by thp ^arm of a foe.*' 

The. diseases of soldiers, while they admit of 
all the usual classi&:ation» nod i^Q^logiqal ar?n 
rangements into febrile, inflatiimatory, .and SQb 
forth, have, with reference to their pecutiar modsi 
of life, been divided into diseases of the .Camp) 
and of the Garrisom- The former have.also beea 
characterized as -tbediseases^of summer: ai^d^ of 
autumn, this being- the :; season of (tbe year foe 
encampment ; and herd^ fever and dy^sentery. 
have, from the earliest ages, /been th^ scourge of 
armies; have always been a source of infinite 
loss to the servteey^ and of unceasing labour to 
the medical attend^mts^ Of the extent, to which, 
these two diseases prevailed in the Peninsular 
anny, you may form- some conception, tram the 
following stateifient extraeted from : Sir. James 
M.'Grigor's accoant of the diseases of Uiat {yrmy. 
There were admitted dudiig the years ISlS-iS, 
and part of 1814, mxty*e%bt thousand eight huur 
dred and ninety-four cases erf* fever, of wbidisix 
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thousand seven hundred and three died; and dtir- 
ing the same period there were admitted into the 
regimental hospitals seven thousand five hundred 
and twenty-six cases of dysentery, of which four 
thousand seven hundred and seventeen died. 

The diseases incident to soldiers in garrison, 
or quarters, have also been characterized as the 
diseases of winter, and of the early part of spring; 
they consist (in this part of the world at least,) 
chiefly of inflammatory affections of the chest, 
rheumatic complaints, venereal diseases, and oph- 
thahnia. 

In estimatingthe proportional sickness amongst 
troops at (Hflferent seasons of the year. Sir John' 
Pringle has given a statement from his experience 
in Germany, in Flanders, and in this country, 
during the campaign of 1742 and the subsequent 
years. As this estimate will, in ordinary circum- 
stances, be found to approach pretty near the truth, ' 
the following passages from his chapter '< On 
the seasons compared with regard to the health' 
of an army,** may not be undeserving of your * 
attention. .<* In the beginning of every campaign,' 
(says he) we are to expect, for the first month at 
least, that the returns will be considerably higher 
than if the men had remained in quarters. The 
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earliest encampment began on the 8th of ApriU 
and produced such a number of sick, that in a 
month's time the returns amounted to a twenty- 
seventh part of the whole. In the year 17^> 
the campaign was opened on the 25th of April ; 
and in 1747> on the 23d of the same month, both 
in the Low Countries, but in the year 17^6, the 
troops encamped on the 93d of April in the north 
of Scotland^ which, considering the latitude, may 
be reckoned of all the earliest campaign during 
the war. And from all these instances, there is 
reason to believe, that the first proportion men* 
tioned will generally hold when the army takes 
the field in Flanders in the first or second week 
of April. At the end of the campaign in Crer* 
many, the number in the hospital were to the men 
in health as three to thirteen. In 17^17 when the . 
troops left the field, the sick made about one fifth 
part of the whole number, but if we consider by 
itself the detachment sent that year into Zealand^ 
this proportion was just inverted ; for the men in 
health were to the diseased only as one to four.'* 
We learn also from the same authority, that of 
the troops stationed during 1 747 in South Beve- 
land and the Island of Walcheren, some of the 
corps were so sickly as not to have more than one 
hundred men fit for duty, which was less than the 
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seventh part of a complete battalion ; ** the 
Royals, in particular, at the end of the campaign, 
had but four men that never had been ill/' 

Although it is not at present my purpose to 
enter upon the very important subjects of Me- 
dical Geography and Topography, but rather to 
limit my remarks to such circumstances as in- 
volve the health of troops in all parts of the world, 
I have yet been tempted to lay before you the 
foregoing extracts, because they apply to a situa- 
tion which both in former and in later times 
has proved the most inimical to the health and 
efficiency of the British army. The recent loss 
of nearly four thousand men on the island of Wal- 
cheren, is fresh in our memories, and gives this 
subject a painful interest to every British officer. 

It is obvious however, that only a very dis- 
tant approach to accuracy can be expected in our 
endeavours to estimate the loss likely to ensue 
on any given service, as this must ever be de- 
pendent on the state of the weather, the provi- 
sions and comforts with which an army can be 
supplied, and its success or discomfiture by the 
enemy ; if we include the probable casualties 
from wounds, the calculation is still rendered more 
difficult ; it may however be worth while to state 
to you the following abstract of the returns of 
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sick aqd wounded in the Peninsular Bxmy, from 
^ist December 1811 to the ^th June 1814. k 
period of considerable duration, embracing very 
active operations, and giving altogether a view of 
the chances of war upon an extended scale. It is 
the most recent and most authentic account we 
possess of the contingencies incident to a Euro- 
pean army fighting on a European soil. 

On reference to the returns of sick and wound- 
ed for the above period, it appears tiiat three hun- 
dred and forty six thousand one hundred and 
eight cases of disease or wounds were treated ia 
the hospitals : of which were discharged cured 
two hundred and thirty two thousand, five hun- 
dred and fifty three : four thousand five hundred 
and eighty sixty were invalided : and eighteen 
thousand, five hundred and thirteen died of their 
wounds or of disease ; including however every 
wounded man who had been received into hospi- 
tal, or who had even been seen by a Surgeon. 

From these details you will understand what 
you may expect to meet with in accompanying 
an army to tlie field ; but you must also be given 
, to understand that sickness is not always the ne- 
cessary consequence of a military life, and that 
your professional skill and judgment may do 
much to obviate its ravages when it does occur. 
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-Thia may be -learned from various interesting ac- 
eouat^ b«th oi* ancient and of modern wars. In 
tht' ^irbuolstantial detaib of the operations of 
Julius Csesar's *well disciplined army, we hear of 
notKB^ of hfs enterprises having been frustrated by 
the ]p^eValeBC6 of disease amongst his troops: 
and ' ^lihhougb in many instances exposed to 
fhiitfitl soiii>ees of disease, and sometimes suf- 
fering severely from it, the gallant army which 
4atety served in the Peninsula was kept for years 
-togMher in a state of efficiency which enabled it 
repeatedly to conquer, and ultimately to triumph 
'««K^er>im obstinate and determined enemy. That 
'mttch*'^ this efficiency was justly due to the 
-^eai'and ability which directed the medical cdn- 
^eeMs of that army, I hold the following i&ct to 
4m^ M' a|>undant proof. During the ten months 
firom^ the «fliege of Burgos to the battle of Vitto- 
fia inclaslve, the total number of sick and 
wounded which passed . through the hospitab 
was ninety-five thousand three hundred and 
Ibrty-eight By the unremitting exertions c£ 
Sir James M'Grigor and the medical staff under 
his orders, the army took the field preparatory to 
the battle with a sick list under five thousand. 
For twenty successive days it marched towards 
the enemyt and in less than one montli after it 
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bad defeated him, mustered within thirty men as 
strong as before the action, — and this too without 
reinforcements from England, the ranks having 
been recruited by convalescents. 

But it is in the navy, Gentlemen, perhaps even 
more than in the army, that the effects of pro- 
phylactic measures, both medical and military, 
have had the most conspicuous influence in di* 
minishing sickness and mortality. A fleet under 
ordinary circumstances, where the discipline and 
interior economy of the ships are good, having 
the necessary supply of warm clothing and whole- 
some provisions^ having the means of perfect 
ventilation and cleanliness j above all, haying it 
in their power to keep disorder and intempe- 
rance in check, may attain a degree, of health 
which can neyer be expected in an army on ac- 
tive service. A long sea voyage was formerly 
considered one of the most unhealthy situations 
to which a man could be exposed, while by the 
institution and enforcement of prophylactic mea- 
sures a ship's company may now be conducted 
round the world, exposed to every vicissitude of 
climate, and to all the hardships, and dangers of 
the sea, with a smaller proportional loss of men 
tlian would have happened in any other given 
situation. The gallant Lord Nelson is said, by 
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wholescnne regulations and rigid discipline to 
'have kept the crew of a vessel he commanded 
in such perfect health as not to have lost a man 
by death in three years, and this too on the West 
India station ! 

The name of this distinguished officer, thus ho- 
nourably connected with the health of his crew, 
reminds me that although it belongs to the me- 
dical officer to suggest measures for preserving 
the health of seamen and of soldiers, it belongs 
to the commanding officer to give them due e^- 
ffct. The superiority of prophylactic over re- 
medial measures upon all occasions has been dis- 
tinctly pointed out by numerous writers, and 
must never be lost sight of. Sir Gilbert Blane 
remarks, that itcould be made evident in an eco- 
nomical and political point of view, independent 
of moral considerations, that the health and lives 
of men might be preserved at a much less ex- 
pense than what is necessary to repair the rava- 
ges of disease ; and Sir John Pringle, to whose 
authority I always appeal with pleasure, has 
observed, that '* although most of the causes of 
disease are hardly to be avoided in time of actuid 
service, yet as these only dispose men to sick- 
ness, and do not necessarily bring it on, it is in- 
cumbent on those who have the power, to make 
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such provision as shall enable the soldier to with- 
istand most of the hardships of a military life ;" 
and, h^ adds with«muclrtruth, *^ that the preserv- 
iatives from disease are not to depend on medi' 
cines^ nor on any thing which a soldier has it in 
his i^o^et to n^teeU' I do not at all consider 
it necessary to addu<se farther authority in sup- 
port of a position almost self-evident, but I can- 
not resist this opportunity of pointing your atten- 
tion to the following' passage, in which our late 
venerable and lamented professor of the practice 
of physic in this University has, with that force 
and eloquence so peculiarly his own, shown 
us how inadeqbatie, the habitual use of me- 
dicine is to i^ecure-tiiat vigour of constitution 
upon whidh the efficiency of a soldier so essen- 
tially depends. ^* Neque multo profecerunt qui 
ad normam medicam vivendi rationem sem- 
per accomodare tentaverunt \ et minus adhuc 
qui ope remediorum presperam valetudinem fir- 
mare et conservare conati sint :*— omnis autem 
tuendffi sanitatis cura, omnisque morborum ar- 
cendorum spes et fiducia, hoc solo cardine versan- 
tur, nempe, ut a causis morborum remotis, cum 
ab iis quae proclivitatem faciunt, tum quoque ab 
lis quae in corpore sic proclivi facto morbum 
quemlibet excitent, quantum fieri possit, prse- 
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caveatur, et has pmni (Aira evif entur, illas cor* 
Tigantur/' - 

Let us ^'ow advert mere particularly to those 
causes of disease amongst troops which have so of- 
ten been found to paralyze the arm of a general, 
or to disq.ppoint the sanguine hopes of a nation ;«»- 
of these causes, irregular, sometimes scanty sup- 
plies of food, intemperance in the use of liquor, 
exposure to the inclemencies of the weather, se« 
vere and long continued bodily fatigue, consti- 
tute the most obviou$ and the most important. 
In so far as many of these csiuses are unavoid- 
able, it becomes necessary for soldiers to learn 
to bear those evils which they cannot shun, but 
to enable them to resist, as far as possible, the 
operation of those unfavourable circumstance) 
in which they are often placed, and to enable 
you to form an opinion on points upon which a 
medical officer often is, and still oftener ought 
to be, consulted, I proceed to offer you a few ob« 
servations on matters affecting the health of sol- 
diers individually and collectively; first, on the 
diet, clothing, and exercise of troops ; next, on 
their accommodation in camp and in quarters ; 
on their treatment in hospital ; and, lastly, on 
the means of transporting them when wounded ; 
with all which, as military surgeons, it behoves 
you to be intimately acquainted. 
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The importance of wholesome diet to the pre- 
servation of health, and its efficacy in resisting 
the inroads of disease are universally acknow- 
ledged. The food of a soldiier may be coarse, 
but it should always be wholesome, nutritious, 
and, I should say, abundant, although a distin- 
guished military writer has dwelt upon the ad- 
vantages oi inuring soldiers to habits of abstin- 
ence* Dr. Jackson observes, that '^ dignity of 
mind and real military virtue have no connexion 
with sumptuous living. The conqueror is ordi- 
narily frugal and homely, the conquered is ordi- 
narily rich, luxurious, and what is called refined. 
The Spartan nation was temperate and frugal ; 
it was august in the assembly of nations, and war- 
like in the field of battle. Cleomenes, one of 
the Spartan kings, found at his accession to the 
sovereignty that, instead of Spartans of the school 
of Lycurgus, a degenerate race filled the military 
ranks, men corrupted by the luxuries of Asia, 
and absorbed in the pleasures of the table. He 
meditated reform, and the first step was the re- 
establishment of the public mess and frugal meal. 
Cleomenes was plain in manner, and abstemious 
at the mess ; but no sovereign whose record 
stands in history, was more dignified in mind, 
and no one— not even Louis the Magnificent, in 
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all his grandeur, — commanded a devotion equal 
to what was voluntarily given to this simple and 
meanly attired Spartan. It is reported of Gene- 
ral Wolfe, who, while a man of superior good- 
ness, was perhaps the most perfect soldier of 
the age in which he lived, that the cook and 
butler did not much engage his attention. He 
never gave an elegant, and rarely an eatable 
dinner to persons of the haut gout The epi-. 
curean was disgusted — ^the soldier was regaled. 
General Wolfe's table was said to be an epitome 
of a Spartan mess-room ; no one rose from it. 
without haying been furnished with the oppor- 
tunity of carrying away a military lesson ; and 
few lefl it without feeling an accession of milir 
tary importance communicated to the mind by 
the impressive influence of a hero's spirit" r 
In his last work on the << Formation, Discipline, 
and Economy of Armies,^ Dr. Jackson has ad- 
duced much ingenious argument in support of 
bis views of this subjac^t ; and he concludes by 
observing, that luxurious living places the mili- 
tary character 00 the brink of destruction ; " for," 
says he, '' if there be any thing like correct ob- 
servation among men, it may be confidently as- 
serted that, if high living be the life of the gen-, 
tleman, it is the death of the soldier." It is obr 
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vious^ however^ that such observations as the 
foregoing) although just in themselvesi can only 
be addressed with propriety to the officers — 
to th^ educated, and reflecting part of the army; 
and habits of abstinence are so little cpngenial to 
the disposition of an English soldier, that he will 
never practise them when he can do otherwise. 

I believe that much is to be gained in all cases^ 
by rendering the issues of provisions as regular as 
possible in point of time, whether circumstances 
enable us to render them abundant in quantity or 
compel us to deliver them with a sparing hand. 
They should always, if possible, be issued daily ; 
for when three days rations are issued at once, 
as is often the case, the soldier is frequently 
found to devour or waste the whole in one day, 
^knd must necessarily starve for the two following, 
unless he has an opportunity of plundering, to 
which this very circumstance forms an additional 
inducement 

When salted provisions are issued, it becomes 
an object of considerable importance to have 
them properly prepared, by being steeped^ - 
if possible, in water for some time previous 
to their being dressed. Of the injurious conse* 
quences sometimes occurring from ignorance of 
the mode of cooking such provisions, you will 
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find a remarkable example recorded by Dr. An-' 
drew Marshall in a thesis De Tuenda Salute Mi- 
litum, published here in 1784 ; and although I 
cannot compliment this gentleman on the ele- 
gance of his language, the fact is worthy of 
being remembered. ** Nova cohors, post hoc hel- 
ium susceptum, quae subsidio Gibraltarias imissa 
iiiit (sicut accepi a praefecto militum, observandi 
capacissimo, quique tunc temporis ibi meneBat) 
per primumtempus ex quoadvenuaetmagnopere 
aegrotabat, multaque fortia ecnpora amittebat^ 
nee quicquam ultra accusatuoi^quam quod sali- 
tis cibariis uti nesctebant: Cohortes ceterae expe- 
rientia doctae artera salita : adinsalsum xestitiienw 
di nactae erant ; et qualiquali materia vegetabili 
praebita jusculum^saloberiimum ex salitis prae- 
parare solebant ; ideoqoe^rant ^anae^" 

Wherever circtnnstances^ will admit, great ad^ 
vantages will be derived from an established 
system of cooking in small messes. We know 
from experience that soldiers afaaost uniform- 
ly prefer, when <• they have it in their power, 
to roast or fry their morsel of meat, and often 
devour it all at a single . meal — ^this is by no 
means making the tnost of it, if boiled with ve- 
getables and sak, and made into a wholesome 
soup ; this soup wUl suffice for a large, portion of 
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one meal, while a part of the meat may be re-* 
served to be eaten cold on a future occasion. 
Such soup will always be most advantageously 
prepared in messes, and accordingly we find that 
the Duke of Wellington, fully sensible of the ad- 
vantages of this system, enjoined it by general 
orders, directing that the men, whether in the 
field or in quarters, shoald be divided into messes, 
under the superintendance of an officer, that 
they should have regular meals, and that their 
meat should be well boiled with a proportion of 
vegetables and salt, whenever they could be pro- 
cured ; as to the selection of vegetables for this 
purpose it is not necessary to be over fastidious; 
Besides the various kinds of cabbage, carrots, 
turnips, &c. the produce of the garden, there are 
various kinds of cresses, sorrel, and other vegeta- 
bles growing wild in the field which make no un- 
pleasant nor unwholesome additions to soup. 
In the north of Scotland a palatable soup is made 
with the common nettle, a weed we all know 
to be sufficiently abundant The system of cook« 
ery is simple and soon learned in so far as re- 
spects the soldier. The fundamental rule con- 
sists in boiling slow and in roasting quick. 

Amongst . non-commissioned officers and mar- 
ried men the practice of breakfasting comfort- 
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ably on warm tea or coffee is very general, and, 
with proper management, the same comfort might 
be procured for the whole.- Breakfast messes are 
not yet, however, universal in the army, although 
the comfort and advantage of a warm breakfast 
are, I believe^ admitted by all who have thought 
upon the subject Of its beneficial effects upon the 
health of soldiers under particular circumstances^ 
I enjoyed, while surgeon of the 33d regiment, an 
epportunity of confirming my own opinion, and 
of convincing others. During the prevalence of a 
malignant fever in this regiment, then stationed 
in the garrison of Hull, in the autumn of 1817 } 
amongst other measures calculated to check the 
rapid extension of the disease, I recommended 
the regular supply of a breakfast of warm coffee 
to the men. This was immediately ordered by the 

commanding officer, and nothing appeared either 

• 

to the officers, to the soldiers, or to myself, to 
have so much effect in obviating the attacks of 
the fever. i 

t We are informed, on the authority of two expe- 
rienced navigators. Captains Forrest and Bowen/ 
that they had uniformly observed when sailo» 
became fond of tea, they were weaned from 
drinking strong liquor to excess ; and therefore, 
says. Captain Forrest, I encouraged tea drinking 
as niuch as possible, but .without assigning my; 
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reason for so doing. No breakfast is» I believe, so 
generally acceptable to English solars and sea- 
men as tea or coffee j and those wdbo declaim 
against the supposed relaxing qualities of these 
beverages, may be answered in the words, of ^ Sir 
Gilbert Blan^ ** I would ask/* says hej " whether 
British courage and hardihood' appear in the late 
e:?i;ploits by sea. or land less splendid than at 
Cressy or La Hogue? whether there is to be found 
in the results of the battles of Trafalgarand of Wa*» 
terloo any proof of British nerves beiag unbrac<- 
edby the habitual use of this beverage ? and whe4 
tfaer the physical and moral eneq^ies of our of&. 
eers and men : will. not stand a comparison with 
those of their ioref^hs&i or, of their enemies, neiw 
ther of whom werse Arinkers. of tea ?'^ 

Before quitting the important subject of diet, it 
may be well to offer you a few remarks on the in- 
temperate useof spirits which has atalltimes prov« 
ed such a bane to the Bi iiish service*; It is not^ 
however, my purpose at present to enter.at length 
into the.'^scientific and professional views of this 
i^ufaject^ which have been takeq by Trotter, Jack-* 
son, M'Nishy and very recently, by a distinguish<» 
od. j^ysician of the Irish Metropolis. This is 
one of those numerous cases in which it is 
mor6 easy to expatiate upon the evil than to 
point out the remedy. It were more easy to 
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enumerate, from the catalogue of human ills, 
a host of diseases to which intemperance gives 
birth, than to specify one which is not aggra^ 
vated by it. With the deleterious efiects of hard 
drinking upon the discipline of corps every offi* 
cer is familiar. The more common consequences 
of it, as detailed by Mr. Bell, formerly Surgeon of 
the 5th Regiment, are neglect of duty, insolence 
to officers, forgetfulness of subordination, rioting 
in the streets, selling appointments, and deser- 
tion. " During several years," says he, ** that I 
was stationed with the regiment in Ireland, I re- 
recoUect only three instances of punishment being 
inflicted in that corps where the crime was not 
owing to the excessive use of whisky.'' 

Of the destructive effects of dram-drinking on 
the health of soldiers, you will find a remarkable 
instance noticed incidentally by Dr. RoUo, in his 
account of the Artillery Hospital at Woolwich, 
where he states that in the year 1789f the 45th 
regiment, then stationed in Grenada, lost within 
a very few weeks, twenty-six men out of ninety- 
six sick, and of such of these as were opened, 
the whole were found to have ulcerated intes- 
tines ; and fourteen of them had abscesses in the 
liver. The circumstance was the more remark- 
able, as the island was at that time considered 
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healthy; and^ upon an investigation into the causes 
of the mortality, one was particularly remarkable; 
the common breakfast among the men was 2^ glass 
of raw spirits, with a small slice of broiled saltpork, 
the spirits being not unfrequently repeated dur- 
ing the day. 

. It is chiefly indeed upon foreign stations that 
the ruinous consequences of excesses amongst the 
soldiery are conspicuous ; and perhaps there is no 
situation where it is seen in a more deplorable 
^hape than in the remote quarters in India, where 
it was my lot for sometime to serve. At the 
time of my leaving India, Canteens were not esta- 
blished (as I believe tliey now are) at the di£^ 
rent stations of the army, where a supply of ge*. 
nuine spirits,, porter, ale, or other beverages might 
have been retailed to the men ; and they were in 
consequence oflen induced to straggle to a great 
distance from their camp or cantonments in search 
of liquor. They obtained it of the very worst de- 
scriptidn, and when in a state of brutal intoxica^ 
tion from its influence, they oflen lay exposed to 
the sun, to the parching laud winds, or to the 
night dews, all fertile sources of disease in that 
climate. They were also not unfrequently, in 
such circumstances, subjected to the ridicule, in- 
suits, or maltreatment of the natives ; and indeed. 
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when I look back to the scenes which I have 
witnessed in that country, it appears to me a mat^ 
ter of surprise that our hold of it has not been 
materially weakened by the dissipated character 
of the European soldiers in India. Another very 
obvious evil was the large balances of pay which 
were often allowed to accumulate in that quarter, 
particularly when men were sick in hospital* 
The very reduced amount of the hospital i^top* 
pages in India, occasioned to the government a 
jarge additional expenditure for hospitals, and 
entitled the soldier often ^to receive a very largQ 
Slim immediately on his dismissal from the sick« 
list ; the consequence was, that he almost inva- 
riably entered on a course of dissipation, whict^ 
very probably ended in a relapse of his formeif 
complaint, or perhaps a new one was contracted 
by an unguarded connexion with the first prosti* 
tute he met Perhaps he neglected his duty 
while in a state of intoxication, or, in this state 
of excitement, became insolent to his officers : 
either event led to his confinement, to his subse^ 
quent punishment, and to his being replaced in 
hospital, where he lay till a similar balance wa$ 
again accumulated, went out, and acted the same 
Bcene pver again. 

One notorious character of this kind I well 
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recollect in the Royals, who carried the system 
of alternate dissipation and sickness to such an 
extent, that he spent nearly his whole time be- 
tween the guard-house and the hospital, not do- 
ing six months' duty in the course of a whole 
year. Upon one occasion, this individual fell 
upon an efiPectual device to rid himself of that 
restraint to which his misconduct had subjected 
him. A large log of wood (subsequently ex- 
changed foi- a bomb-shell) had been chained to 
his leg, for the purpose of preventing his getting 
over the barrack wall. Pat. went very delibe- 
rately into the cooking- house, put the log in the 
fire, sat beside it till it was burnt away, then went 
over the wall, and was found next morning in 
the pettah, or native village, as drunk as usual. 

Such individuals are to be found in every re- 
giment, to whom the words of Bishop Berkeley, 
mutatis mutandis, are peculiarly applicable :— 
** Albeit there is in every town or district in 
England some tough dram-drinker set up as the 
deviPs decoy to draw in proselytes.*' And how 
successful these decoy-ducks are in the army, 
the numerous instances of madness, of maiming, 
of suicide, and of murder, which occur on some 
foreign stations, and particularly inlndia, afford 
melancholy proofs. 
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I have now before me the co|}y.of a circular letter, 
addressed, in December 18 IS, by order of the late 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty, to the officers command- 
ii^ divisions of the Madras army^ in which, while, 
he deprecates the irequency of corporal punish- 
ments, and dwells upon the propriety of substi- 
tuting solitary confinement, extra drills, and pri* 
vatioDs, he ,at the same time points out the .pro- 
priety of encouraging .amcmgst the men such ex- 
ercises and amusements as tend to relieve ennui, 
** to whidi," says he, ** and to the effects of in- 
temf^rance and indolence upim uneducated 
minds, may be partly ascribed the excesses, irre- 
gularities, and atn>cious crimes, of which in this 
army of* late there have be^i but too many ex- 
amples. Seldom, however, does the crimitial, in 
his last confession, avow any other reason for his 
o&nce than his being tired qflffe. This, then« 
is to the (CommanderHin-ehief an unanswerable 
psoof, that from himself to the last officer in the 
surmy, the most sacred duty attaches^ to resort to 
soofa means jas experience smd the study of the 
soldier's c^amcter xmy dictate, to render the life 
as vjaluable to the doldier himself as it is to iiis 
country." 

In addition to those local precautions stgainst 
intemperance which are applicable to particu* 
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lar stations, forts, or barracks, I would recom- 
mend, as general measures calculated to check; 
this destructive habit; the regular establish-! 
meiit'of two, or, in situations where the abun-' 
dance and cheapness of provisions renders it 
practicable, of three meals a-day ; the frequent 
payment of the soldiers' balances, weekly instead 
of monthly, as used to be the case, by which 
these balances will be prevented from ever accu- 
ipulating to a sum capable of supporting any 
continued course of dissipation ; the augmenta- 
tion of the hospital stoppages on the Indian sta-^ 
tion to the same amount as in other quarters of 
the world ; the furnishing the men upon all sta- 
tions with the most approved description of 
clothing and appointments, calculated to add to 
their comfort and efficiency, while it tends to^ 
diminish the sum of money left at their own dis« 
posal ; these, and the supply of wholesome li- 
quor, where it cannot be altogether withheld, 
constitute the principal, perhaps the only, means 
which a surgeon has it in his power to recom- 
mend, or a commanding officer to enforce. 

In adverting to this subject on a former occa« 
sion, I hinted my desire of seeing a riegister of 
deaths kept in evj&ry regiment, calculated . to 
show, amongst othqr interesting particulars, the 
proportion which the deaths of the orderly and 
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well-behaved soldiers bear to the drunken and 
dissipated* This might, perhaps, eventually be 
turned to some account, in restraining those ex- 
cesses so prejudicial to the character, to the dis« 
cipline, and, above all, to the health of the sol- 
dier. 

Upon the subject of clothing, I conceive it un- 
necessary to extend, my remarks far ; the exte-» 
rior appearance of troops in their dress and ap- 
pointments is considered so exclusively the bur 
siness of the commanding-officer, that the sug- 
gestions of the surgeon are not, perhaps, likely 
to meet with either attention or respect ; never- 
thele$s, occasions do occur on which defects, 
either in the quantity, quality, . make, or timely 
supply of clothing, may miaiterially affect the 
health of the troops j and in every such case it 
falls within the legitimate province of the sur- 
geon to make a respectful representation to his 
commanding-officer on the subject The great 
purpose of clothing in these cHmates is to pro- 
tect our bodies from the cold; and the prin- 
cipal objects of attention in constructing the 
soldier's dress, are to procure a due degree of 
warmth :while he is not burdened by an unneces* 
sary weight, and to take care that he is not ham* 
pered by an yndue constriction of his limbs, or 
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cramped in his motions by tight ligatures around 
the joints. These objects are by no means in- 
compatible with that uniformity of appearance, 
and that gay coup d'oeiul of a parade so much 
prized by a military eye, and of which, to a cer« 
tain extent, I am far from disapproving. But 
the part of military dress in which the surgeon is 
really most interested is that farthest from becom- 
ing an eye-sore to the commanding-officer j I 
mean the part of it nearest the sddier's skin. 

" The experience,'* says Sir John Pringle, 
" which we have had of under waistcoats during 
the winter campaign in Great Britain should 
teach us to make the same provision for the 
whole army in any future war. None of the 
foreign soldiers are without this necessary part 
of clothing } and, indeed, no man of the meanest 
condition abroad. Under waistcoats would not 
only be useful in winter quarters, but greatly so on 
first taking the field, and towards the end of the 
campaign.** That the above sentiments are per- 
fectly in unison with those of the present Direc- 
tor General of the Medical Department, may be 
learned from the following paragraph of his pa- 
per on the health of the Peninsular army : " How 
necessary warm clothing is to the soldier may be 
conceived if we reflect how often he sleeps in the 
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open air» often in cool nights, and sometimes un- 
der dews and night fogs, and how subject he is 
to the alternations of heat and cold, the fruitful 
source of one class of disease. From the nature 
of the service in which we were engaged it was 
not possible to have the men always regularly 
clothed^ though our illustrious commander was 
never inattentive to this, nor to any thing that 
could conduce to the soldier's comfort. In what- 
ever climate or quarter of the world a regiment 
is stationed, the yearly supply of clothing for it 
should be sent out, so as to arrive in due time, 
and so that the soldier may put it on before the 
accession of the cold season ; that is, before win* 
ter sets in in Europe, and by the time the rains 
set in in tropical countries. The waistcoat is an 
indispensable part of the clothing of a soldier, and 
ought never to be omitted. He should have 
linen trowsers to march in, when in a warm clim- 
ate like that of the Peninsula, reserving the cloth 
pantaloons for the cold and rainy season. The 
best clothed were generally among the most 
healthy regiments." 

Some objections have been offered to the ge« 
neral use of flannel shirts as part of a soldier's 
dress, particularly the difficulty of having the 
shirt so frequently washed and changed as it 
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ought to be, ithout which it is, perhaps, worse 
than useless j but in some given situations my 
personal experience enables me to vouch for the 
utility of flannel. Of this we had a very striking 
proof in the second battalion of the Royals, while 
suffering from a most aggravated form of dysen- 
tery in India. General Conran, the late Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Jamaica, who at that time com- 
manded the Royals, was so fully persuaded of 
the benefits likely to accrue to his men from the 
general use of flannel, that he went down from 
Wallajahbad, where the regiment was then sta- 
tioned, to Madras, on purpose to represent to tlie 
•government the distress of his men, and to sug- 
gest the expediency of a supply of flannel shirts. 
This he did with so much effect, backed by the 
late Dr. Anderson, the Physician-General, that 
the flannels were immediately ordered, and, in 
my opinion, contributed much to check the 
alarming progress of the disease. 

In some instances the very mode of cleaning the 
soldier's clothing hasbeen a means of inducing dis- 
ease i thus the cleaning of the white breeches or 
trowsers with wet pipe clay, and putting them on 
before they are thoroughly dry, is apt to occasion 
rheumatic attacks, of which I have seen nu- 
merous instances. It therefore becomes the sur- 
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geon's duty, by his personal remonstrances and 
representations to the oflScers, to do every thing in 
his power to check a practice so Ukely to hurt 
the health of his men. The use of pipe-clay in- 
deed ought strictly to be confined to the belts, 
gloves, and other leathern appointments, and 
ought not to be employed so much as it is in 
cleaning other parts of the dress ; it is at the best 
(as a facetious friend of mine used very empha- 
tically to express himself) only putting a quan- 
tity of white dirt over a quantity of black dirt. 
On the subject of personal cleanliness it might 
naturally be supposed that few injunctions would 
be necessary, and that men, even when left to 
themselves, would take the most effectual means 
of securing a comfort so essential to their health. 
Experience, however, teaches us otherwise ; and 
we daily see men whose sloth and dirtiness are ' 
such that neither the immediate comfort arising 
from cleanliness, nor the ultimate effects result- 
ing from the want of it upon their own health, 
nothing indeed short of actual punishment is suf- 
ficient to ensure a due regard to it. We never 
fail to observe both in the army and the navy, 
that those men who are most slovenly in their 
persons are always the first to suffer from disease. 
The profuse perspirations induced by active mi-* 
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litary operations, the quantity of sordes collect- 
ed about the persons of soldiers by marching on 
dirty roads, or even going through the evolu- 
tions of a field day, are only to be removed by 
perfect ablution j and for this purpose bathing 
should be encouraged wherever circumstances 
and season render it practicable. " To live 
comfortably," says General Maitland, "men must 
be cleanly ; it improves every advantage and les- 
sens every evil ; cleanliness in the person of a 
soldier, and in the barracks and hospital, are al- 
most certain indications of a good regiment" 

One of the most important steps towards person- 
al cleanliness which the English army has made, 
since I knew any thing of it, is the general adop- 
tion of cropping, and the consequent abolition of 
those quantities of powder, soap and pomatum, 
with which the heads of the soldiers used to be 
besmeared. On this point. Gentlemen, I speak 
with some degree of feeling, for at the time the 
general order for cropping was issued, I belonged 
to a regiment in which the surgeons, in common 
with every other officer and man, were compelled 
to wear their hair in full sized queues, and their 
whiskers bedaubed with powder and pomatum. 

The benefits which accrue to health from ha- 
bits of exercise are so well understood that you 
will perhaps be surprised to hear me observe that 
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upon this point I have occasionally had preju« 
dices to encounter. I have met with some offi- 
cers in the army, who, although disposed per<- 
haps to take plenty of exercise at their own 
time, and in their own way, were quite unable to 
see the utility or advantage of being summoned 
at an early hour in tlie morning to parade for 
drill along witl\ the men. I have known them 
contatid that these drills, which were so unpalata*- 
abie to them, were injurious to the health of the 
soldiers, arid have heard it very broadly hinted that 
it was the surgeon's duty to represent this to the 
comikianding officer ; but I have always been ex- 
cessively slow of conviction upon this point, 
being decidedly of opinion, with Sir John Pringle, 
that ** although a soldier is occasionally liable to 
great fatigue, the most frequent error of people 
of that class, if left to themselves, would be on 
. the side of rest." The Romans, who owed more 
40 the discipline of their armies than any nation 
upon earth, were extremely rigorous and perse- 
vering in their exercises. They practised their 
soldiers in every species of service that might 
occur, so that nothing at any time happened 
with which they were unacquainted. Actual war 
was in reality a time of relaxation to the soldiers 
i)f thisenterprisingpeople. The Romans were not 
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only sensible of the advantages which those ha- 
bits of exercise procured them in action, but had 
also the penetration to discover that they' were 
eminently serviceable in the preservation of 
health. We learn from Vegetius that the Ro- 
mans exercised their men daily in the Campus 
Martins when it was fair weather, and under 
cover when it rained or snowed, and this author 
adds a remark by no means flattering to the 
members of our profession, Bei miiitaris periii^ 
plus quotidiana armorum exerdiia ad sanitatem 
militum putaverunt prodesse, quam medicos. 

While troops are conveyed in transports to fo- 
reign stations, the general orders direct that 
;when the weather will admit of it they should be 
frequently drilled on deck in the open air, and 
that such amusements should be encouraged as 
are calculated to keep them in exercise. It is 
of consequence also that troops coming to a cli- 
mate different from their own should be some- 
what habituated to it before they enter on the 
fatigues of service. New levies or regiments 
having many recruits, should, if possible, be first 
sent on garrison duty. The practice (says Sir 
J. M'Grigor) was a good one, of sending troops 
destined for the Peninsular service to Gibraltar 
or Cadiz for sometime before they joined the 
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army. Recruits, by this means, attained the ha? 

< < 

bits of soldiers and were inured to the climatQ 
and peculiar service before they en|;er!$d into all 
its fatigues." He recommend^ that while sta- 
tioned in such garrisonis they should h^ fully ex- 
ercised as preparatory to the duties of the field ; 
and he adds two very striking illustrations of the 
advantages which seasoned men possess over re- 
cruits in going through the fatigues of a cam^ 
paign. From the 19th of August 1811 to the 
20th of May 1812, the 7th regiment lost one 
hundred and sixty-nine recruits out of three hun- 
dred and fifty-three landed in the preceding 
June ; while in the same period it los}; only se- 
venty-seven out of eleven hundred and forty-five 
old soldiers. The 40th regiment lost, during 
the above period, one hundred and four recruits 
out of four hiiisdred and fifty landed in the pre*: 
ceding July, and only sixty-six out of eleven hun^ 
dred and seventeen old soldiers ; yet no regi- 
ments on that service were more ably commanded 
or better officered, than the Fusileers and 40th 
regiments. It would be easy to enlarge here on 
the importance of exercise as a branch of mili- 
tary education, but I rather choose to limit my 
remarks to what is needful towards preserving 
an army in health ; and without specifying more 
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mitifitelj the exercises ot atousemeiitt 
eught to be esicouraged, I may obsenre^ that walfc# 
ing, running, leaping, switnmingt wrestlings and 
fencing, are (as every one knows) exercises afteq 
useful in the actual practice pf wan 
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Trb next object of attentioiiy according to the 
arrangement I have laid down, is the accommor 
dation of troops in camp and in quarters. 

The situation of a camp must sometimes be 
regulated by accidental circumstences, over 
which the opinion of a medical officer can 
have but little ccoitrol ; and on some occasions 
we do not find the ruling powers ready to give 
that weight to medical opinioti which, when der 
liberately formed and unobtrusively o£fered, it 
ought always to possess. This sometimes, no 
doubt, proceeds from an officious meddling dis- 
poskion on the part of medical officers themselves^ 
leading them to form hasty prognosticatuHia^ and 
to oSdT immatnre and nnadced for opinions^ a 
conduct against which. Gentlemen, I cannot too 
early caution you; nothing more re94ilyt^MMf 
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to disgust an experienced commanding oflScer, no- 
thing is so much calculated to annihilate that pre- 
ponderance so justly due to the liberal education 
and philosophic views which medical men, in 
the present day, are expected to possess. 

Of all the circumstances connected with a 
camp, the most important is its site ; the expe- 
rience of all ages has proved that the neighbour- 
hood of marshes, grounds subject to be overflow- 
ed by large rivers, surrounded with foul stagnating 
water, or low places covered with wood, are most 
injurious to health; and the noxious effluvia 
arising from these situations are augmented in 
proportion to the beat of the climate, or the sea- 
son of the year ; hence such neighbourhoods 
become more dangerous for encampments in tro- 
pical regions, and in our own country during the 
heats of summer and of autumn. The danger 
of such situations is also, in some degree, 
dependent upon the temporary or permanent 
nature of the establishment we have in view. 
Thus ground may sometimes be taken up for a 
night's residence, which would be very ill adapted 
for a permanent station. For the moveable 
camps of India, where the army encamps at the 
end of every day's march, and often changes its 
situation daily for months in succession, positions 
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are occasionally taken up which would be ill 
adapted to the stationary camps sometimes form- 
ed in this country, still less to an entrenched 
camp, or to a barrack. When necessity compels 
an army to encamp on wet or marshy ground, 
every effort should be made to render it as dry 
as possible^ by means of drains cut across the 
field, and round the tents ; and whenever circum- 
stances permit, an abundance of straw, ferns, or 
heath should be furnished to the men, to be in- 
terposed between their bodies and the ground, 
when lying in the tents. When a camp is inevit- 
ably situated near a standing pool or marshy that 
Bide of the tents> marquees, or huts, which faces 
the marsh should be closed as much as possible, 
or rather all the openings, windows, and doors, 
-should be made on the opposite side, in order to 
shun the ill effects of the exhaling vapour. Of 
the mischievous consequences sometimes arising 
from the injudicious position of a camp^ you will 
find a recent instance noticed by Mr. Proudfoot 
of the ^th regiment, in the second volume of 
the Dublin Hospital Reports ; and as this affi)rds 
also an instance of the evils occasionally arising 
from unfounded alarms about contagion, it has a 
double claim upon your attention* 
• During the prevalence of an epidemic fev^Tf 
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amongst the troops i^ationed at DurUiagena^iit 
the autumn of 181i2| the death of a distinguished 
officer, MajoF'^General Ross, first excited alarm. 
^^ This officer died at Galleras, a fcnrt situated on 
the summit of a hill of considerable height, on 
the west side of the town, the surface of which is^ 
hard and dry ; it is to all s^pearance a very heal- 
thy place, but in reality one of the most insalu- 
•tripus spot& in Euri^e. Its summit attracted 
clouds during the night, and in the morning was 
env^joped in nu^ for several hours after sun-iise^ 
whieh left m appearance on the ground as if 
Ihere had been a heavy fall of rain ; the hot sua 
^ttooeedingt extricated noxious vapours from the 
earth during 1^ remaining part of ike day ; 
^md towards evenings there was generally a bree«e 
from the land^ which crossed the marsh, and con? 
yeyed the miasmata to Galleras. As soon as 
the sickness at Carthagena was known at Cadi^, 
aa order was sent to withdraw the troops from 
the barrack^ in the town, for the purpose of 
avoiding the supposed highly ocHitagious nature 
j^f the disease } ihehard dry soil of (xalleras pro* 
bsbly induced the general to encamp them un- 
der the fwU where they were ee^posed not only 
more directly to eold duriiig the night, but sdso 
to the i»Aumoe of the effluvia from the. marsh 
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te wiU as those extricated from the ground on 
trhich the teats were placed. I am convinced^ 
had the troops remained in town^ one half of the 
sickness would not have tadcen place/' 

This encampment, yoa will c^iserv^ took plaoe 
in the autumnal season, and the objections stated 
to the position of the oamp would probably mA 
have opemted, with equal force, at other peiiodi 
of the year, although it a£S>rd3 a proof tbsU; ele^ 
Nation alone, independent of other cjr ciimstaaii 
eeq, will not iJways ensure safety* 

Hamg Hfwdy tinted At wb#t >s pecpUfMrly 
ipeligpbleiiitiie«ite(^A4»ajp, you will be pye^- 
psred (whenever the gr^Mwd for encampment 
19 submitted to y^ur judgment) jt9 reeomwend 4 
diy elevated situatipn^ remote ftQm m y she» 
fwampsy stagnant waters, end from the immer 
^te neigfabmirfaood of ordiards» £»!ests^ or uht 
iterwood, inkidated to r^AsAn moisture, contJgUT 
ous to the eempi A damp is most adventsger 
ously situated on a genlie declivity^ on a diy 
sell, and in the vicinky of a runnipg stream* In 
lirder to ascertain the state of the ground* it mj^ 
sometimes he neceaiary to dig into it to some 
estent, for aldiough apparently dry on the smv 
£ice» it may be found sufficiently wet at th# 
depth of a few feet ; and if so> ought, if possible^ 
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to be changed, particularly if the (encampment 
is to be stationary. A camp should never be 
formed on ground recently occupied, nor on 
a field of battle where much carnage has recent^ 
ly occurred. Many favourable spots for encamp- 
ment are to be found on the banks of rivers, 
which perhaps, upon the whole, afford the most 
eligible sites. We must yet bear in mind, that 
when the banks of the river are low, or the coun- 
try subjeciE to periodical rains, or sudden inunda- 
tions from the melting of snow on contiguous 
mountains, there may be a very serious danger 
from this cause. Againdt th^ danger of such a 
position we are cautioned in the following pas- 
sage fh>m Mezerey^s " Medicine d* Armee." On 
aura soin sur tout de ne pas placer les tentes 
trop proche des rivieres et de torrens sujets a se 
deborder promptement ou a changer de lit, 
comme il arrive dans les pai^ qui sont dans les 
montagcies, ou a portee des montagnes fort ele- 
vees, dont les neiges venant a se fondre, ou de 
grand orages, peuvent entraiiier tres-vites un 
camp, ainsi que je sais qu'il est arrive en 1746, 
a celui des Autrichiens, place entre Campo Ma- 
rone et G6nes, duquel 500 hommes et 200 
chevaux perirent de ces sortes de subites ou 
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presque subites crues d'eau, qui mahquer d'em- 
porter dans le mer toute leur armee. 

When an encampment is inevitably situated 
in a low or unfavourable position, the kindling 
of large wooden fires in the windward parts of 
the camp has been recommended by Minde- 
rerus in his *^ Medicina Militatris,'' as contribute 
ing to preserve the health of the troops ; and with 
the same view various modes of ventilating the 
tents have been recommended, some of which 
you will see described in a little work entitled 
" The. Soldier's Friend/* by Mr. Blair, formerly 
surgeon of the Lock Hospital in London ; but as 
none of these plans have ever come into gene- 
ral use» nor indeed have been found requisite, I 
think it unnecessary to enlarge upon them here. 
The most obvious and perfect way of thorough- 
ly airing the tents is by striking them occasion- 
ally, and exposing the straw, blankets, and sol- 
diers dothing to the open air ; the necessity of 
frequently changing the straw, and enforcing 
cleanliness in camp, in every possible way, are 
circumstances too obvious to require any effi>rt 
of reasoning to convince you. With this view, 
the slaughtering of cattle, and any thing likely 
to create noxious or putrid effluvia, ought to be 
conducted without the camp, and on tlie side of 
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it oppomte to that frtfin vtich thelnnd genetd^ 
ly blows. £ veiy tiling noisome joroffenaveshoiiki 
be immedistdj buried $ a practioe for n^ich we 
hftire ihe most ancient aitdiority, this part of 
d^Qip police b^ng diatinctljr eojcnned by Mosei 
in tbe 23d chapter o£ Deaterimomy^ 
. Notwithstanding every precaution, filtk i« apt 
to accumulate in campi and stationary ca«^ fat 
the iPQSt part Boon become unbealtiiy. In sncfa 
dfcumNances, it is consonant to all experience^ 
that the toast effectud step has always been « 
ehange of ground i a measure distinctly reeom- 
meuded by VegetiuS'^^^^ Ei autumnali ffistiv^ue 
ie^mpore diutius in iii^dem locis fnilitum multitii^ 
do consi^tat, ex cootagione aquarum et odore fp^ 
;^us fmiitatis Titiatia haustibus et aere corrupto 
pernicioaissiintis nascitur morbus, * qui prohiberi 
mm potest aUter nisi Jrequenti mutations ea^* 
1nrum2 "' 

^ U wajB a oommon remark with us in Geu 
many*'' says Dr. Donald Monro, <* that <ji6 
troops kept their hetahh much better when <bey 
ttoved about, * and shifted their ground often^ 
than when they remained long in a fixed camp } 
a femaifcafale instance of which we had in the 
«nd of the year 1760, for the men who remained 
in the fixed camp about Warbourg were very un« 



hmiikyf while the regiments which were detach.- 
ed to the Lower Rhine, under the command of 
the hereditary prince <^ Brunswick, enjoyed ^ 
much belter state c£ heaJtfa j and notwithstaiid^ 
ing their great fatigues, and the loss they su£k 
tuned at the a£&ir at Kampen, w^ere much strongs 
er when they rejoined the army in the beginning 
of February 1761, to go iq>on the winter expe.' 
iJUtioQ into the country of Hesse, than those re^ 
gimeats which had remained inactive in the fixed 
4samp«^ Whenever, therefi^re, a camp becomet 
el^nsive OT unwholesome from the accumulalJOQ 
jpf #ltb, instead of tiifiing or inefficient attempts 
to renH>ve the Quisance from the camp, the pros- 
per remedy i» tQ move the camp firom the nu^ 
fiance, and, if possible, to take up a position to 
windward of our former ground. For the ac^ 
commodation of the «^ck in camp, the general 
rc^ulaticms enjoin the propriety of obtaining, if 
possible» an adjoining house £>r their reception j 
and wbefe this cannot be procured, every exer** 
tioo is to be used to render the hospital-tent dry 
imd comfortable, by cutting a trench round it^ 
4Ad boarding the floor willi deals, when these 
«an be procmred. 

While the foregoing considerations dem^ui 
your seiiptts att^ilion in judging of the sit9 ^f 
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camps, similar views will naturally influence yout 
decision in recommending a site for the erection 
of barracks ; but here every consideration natu- 
rally becomes more important in proportion to 
the expense, the durability^ and the permanence 
of the establishment. Barracks well situated, 
well ventilated, and kept thoroughly clean, are 
eminently calculated to promote the health of 
troops i and in tio other situation do we find sol- 
diers, in general, so exempt from disease, while 
at the same time their concentration in these es- 
tablishments facilitates their training, and sub- 
jects them completely to the wholesome surveil- 
lance of their officers. Dry, elevated situations, 
with an abundant supply of wholesome water, 
remote from the neighbourhood of swumps and 
of marshes, are the positions which a regard for 
the health of the troops would naturally induce 
us to select as the most eligible situations for 
the construction of Forts, and of Barracks : and 
it so far fortunately happens that the erection of 
these buildings on high or elevated situations may 
often be conducive to the defence of a country. 
From Dr. Price's calculations, there is rea- 
son to believe, that, in hilly districts, ha^the 
numbers born live to the age oiforty^even^ and 
that one in twenty reaches so far as e^hty year$ 
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of age, \yhile in marshy districts one only infifiy^ 
two attains that period of life, and only one half 
the numbers born survive to the age of twenty^ 
five. Nothing can more forcibly point out the 
advantages of elevated situations, and the fatal 
tendency of low ones, than the foregoing state- 
ment ; and whenever a country is taken posses- 
sion of by troops with a view to its permanent 
occupation, they cannot be too forcibly pressed 
on th^ attention of those in command. That they 
have not always been duly adverted to, may be 
inferred from the fi^Iowing energetic language 
of Dr. Jackson, applicable to the disposition of 
the troops in St Domingo, one of the spots of all 
others most fatal to the British army : << It is 
mentioned, with regret, that the features of a 
country, as indicating health, have seldom been 
regarded in disposing of troops. The chief 
European force in St. Domingo, for instance, is 
allotted to towns and fortresses on the sea-coasts. 
The possession of a town, or niche of sea-coast^ 
requires a very warm imagination to be convert- 
ed into the conquest of a country. To those 
acquainted with tlie climate, the extent and in- 
ternal resources of St. Domingo, and who have 
some knowledge of the qualities of those by 
whom it is at present occupied, such possessions 
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will not perhaps be esteemed a stq> of much 
progress. Id the revolution of one season two^ 
thirds at least of the European garrison will pc^ 
rish by disease j while the possession of a sea*, 
porty by which communication with foreign na* 
tions is cut off, will not much annoy a people 
who know to find their subsistence, and to supply 
their chief wants, from the productions of the 
soil. It appears in the medical history of the 
present war, that armies in Europe have been 
nearly destroyed by artificial disease. In the 
West Indies mortality has been great, and 
though the endemic be less avoidable than the 
contagious fever, yet it is evident, from a detail 
of the state of health in the different positions in 
St. Domingo, that the great loss has been chiefly 
owing to defects of arrangement,~to an injudi^ 
cious disposition of the European forces.'' 

Afler expressing his regret that such precaution 
has not been taken upon former occasions. Dr. 
Jackson goes on to recommend that, previous to 
the erection of forts andbarracks, or fixing the can- 
tonment of troops, a professional survey be made 
by a committee of military and medical officers^ 
r— that the advantages and disadvantages of the si- 
tuation be fairly and fully estimated, and stated to 
the ruling power. From a survey of this nature }t 
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iB Seancdy possible but that such lights will ari^e 
as may enable those entrusted with the direction 
of a&irs ta combine dei^nce and convenience^ 
with proper regard to the preservatioin of health 

The plan of assembling a bo^d of health 
on the arrival of troops in a new or unknown 
countiy, thus recommended by Dr« Jackson^ 
yoa will find very strenuously enjoined by Dr* 
Millingen in the '^ Army Medical Officer's 
Manual/' where he has inserted a v^y judicious 
list of queries for the investigation cf such ^ 
board. These queries, although aU highly im. 
portant, are too nmoercnsy extended^ and minute^ 
to tJXsiAe^ joa to benefit by their enumeration 
here ^ Ihe chief topics which they embrace are^ 
the qualities of the soil^ and the nature of its 
fmiductions ; the usual diseases of the country ; 
the particular districts or provinces in which 
they are feund most destructive ; the seasons of 
the year, and the particular wind% which are 
reckoned most unwholesome; the particular^ 
M to diet, mode of Uving, and temperance of 
the inhabitants, which are si^posed to influence 
their health { and the modes of practice followed- 
by the reiudent physicians^ 

Upon all these subjects much important in- 
formation may be obtained from the old resi-? 
^ts, or from the native medical practiti(»ierfl^ 
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of a country, provided they are not hostile 
to yojLir views, and under temptations to de- 
ceive you, a circumstance which should always 
be most cautiously guarded against. Native prac- 
titioners, if so disposed, may be enabled to point 
out in almost all countries particular £^ts, some- 
time» indeed of a very limited extent, which 
have, by a long train of qbseryation, been found 
hostile to the human constitution, and which, of 
course, are to be avoided either for the temporary 
or permanent resi4^nce of troops. 

In the construction of barracks, the two great 
objects to be kept in view are the means of Mo- 
rough veniUation, and o{ perfect cleanliness^ and 
with a due regard to these, every minor arrange- 
ment will be best submitted to the skill and ex- 
perience of the scientific and accomplished offi- 
cers of the engineer department ; but upon the 
subject of ventilation so immediately and so es- 
sentially affecting the health of the soldier, I trust 
I may be indulged in a few remarks. 

Ventilation implies a constant removal of 
the foul and frequently respired atmosphere, 
and the introduction of a fresh supply of air with- 
out exposing the inhabitants of an apartment to 
violent and irregular draughts or currents. 

The indispensable necessity of this kind of 

m 

ventUation in all inhabited buildings, but es« 
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pecially in those, where numbers are collect? 
ed, is so perfectly well known, that it wou}4 
be superfluous to enter upon it here> were it not 
to advert to some errors in the common practice 
upon the subjecty and to point out the means gf 
obviating them. ' ; : 

The class of society from which soldiers and 
their wives are taken have an incorrigible aver^ 
3ion to the free circulation of air, a circulation 
which is rendered more necessary for them than 
for the higher xank3, in consequence of their less 
minute attention to personal cleanliness. In "some 
cases the simple admission of air has been thought 
sufficient for the preservation of health, without 
in any degree regulating many important cir<- 
cumstances connected with its introduction ; and 
although it may be questionable whether the dis- 
eases produced from currents, or excess of air^ 
are capable of becoming contagious, (as those 
occasioned by its obstruction or. confinement asr 
sucedly. are) yet diseases of serious importance 
oflen spring from the former cause, and super* 
yene upon, or are combined with those prpduced 
by the latter. To illustrate this by an example, I 
shall oflfer you the results of an investigation which 
was made several years ago into the causes of |i 

I 
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disease origiDiating in the 4'th battaUon.of the 

. . - _ • • 

Royals, at that time quartered in Stiiiiiig Gastlei 
In the summer 6f 1811, a fever of a low ty* 

|)boid nature brokeout in the above batt^ion, whick 

, . ..." 

Was then receiving daily accessions of strength 

from fresh recruits, and many of the rooms oc* 

ciipied by these men were excessively crowded. 

To this fever was superadded in many instances 

iymptomsof violentinflammation of thelungs, con-i 

^dtuling the pneumonia typlioides of some nosolo^ 

gists^ a disease most perplexing in its treatment, 

fmd but too often fatal in its result. On investi* 

^ting the circumstances of this fever and its pe- 

tjuliar symptoms, it was found, that in rooms, 

•some of which were twenty-one feet by eighteen, 

^nd others thirty-one by twenty-one (the first 

ndass occupied by 60 men, and the latter by 72,) 

the windows were left open all night, which ad* 

mitted a strong current of air to pass over the bodies 

of the men relaxed by sleep, and exposed at th6 

sametime to the heated and concentrated animal 

effluvia necessarily existing in such crowded apart> 

mentsjthussubjectingthemtothecombined effects 

oi typhus fever ^wA o( pneumonic inflammation. In 

♦the less crowded apartments of the same barrack 

lao instances of fever occurred,and even in the bar- 
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Tack^rooms in which ike disease appeared^ it irin 
uoifonnly traced to the meq whoiay ia tiie di^ 
rect current of the auv ud ym whose : bodies it 
impinged with most violenoe, vizi those dk>ae 
to the windows on the entrance:. of the cur^ 
reni; and those most. riutakMbe from tbe^ oriOf 
wards its exit^ the' occupants of the inteirmediate 
-beds geneially eiSKa|)iiig. 

• To ensure a due and regiilated sopjdy of air 
requireis tome address^ for ignomttce is as fire^ 
•quently con^cubus in its inta:iodnction as in 
its exclusicm ; and when left at the discretion df 
capricious^ unthinking, or uncontrolled indivi;- 
'xluals, bad consequences imay often ensuer 
it would be inc<Hisistent with my purpose to 
review all that has been observed by others, 
or the vast variety of plans that imve been pro* 
posed upon the subject of ventilation^ I shall, 
therefore, confine myself at present to the most 
simple, the easiest of execution, the cheapest^ the 
most permanent and uniform, and the least like- 
ly to be counteracted by ignorance or design. . 
The essential part of the mode of ventilation 
which I would recommend, is to convert the pas- 
sages, lobbies^ and staircases of a barrack or 
public buildiug into spacious air trunks, or reser- 
voirs, communicating directly with the external 
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atmosphere^ and supplying the rooms adjoining 
them on either side, both by means of the doors 
calling into sudi passages, and by means of ad« 
ditional apertures^made for the: special purpose 
of ventilaticm. Thus at either extremity of the 
]iassages, there should be:a Window reaching from 
Ihe ceiling to the floor of each story, the lipper 
part capable of letting down, and the lower of liA> 
iiig up, so contrived, however, as not toshut per- 
•£ectly close at either top or bottom, but to leave 
a slit or aperture at least ^two inches wide, form- 
ing at all times a direct communication with 
-the external atmosphei*e ; and to prevent rain 
.or snow from blowing directly through either of 
'these slits there should be a slip of board or 
,sheet iron placed obliquely over them. In fine 
weather these passage windows may remain open 
;to any extent, giving the most oinlimited access 
vtothe external air. In the centre of the floor of 
ceach passage (or. if they are particularly long, at 
•such other points ^ may be judged necessary,) 
an aperture should be made of at least two feet 
. square, and covered with a strong iron grating, 
^a corresponding aperture and grating being plac- 
'.edin each floor of the building, from the first 
•floor to the garret, and in the roof a properly 
1 sheltered aperture or penthouse, so as to admit 
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• 

theei^ap'e of the air outwards, While it effectual- 
ly prevents the entrance of snow or rain. By. this 
direct and perfect corhxnunicatioh.of all die. pad- 
sages with the external' atmosphere, \as:weli as with 
each olixer, a constant supply of puBB 'and unre- 
'spifed aif will exist within IHe biiiidiiig j aftd to 
x)bviate violent or excessive currents, which may 
occur in particular barracks, (as those of Edia** 
burgh Castle for instance,) cross . doors* in the 
tpassages, or at the foot of the staircases, might be 
judidiously distributed ; the gratings in the floors 
being also supplied with covers capable! of being 
partially or completely shut ^ : i 

To place the passages thus prepared in ac- 
tion as ventilators, there should be placed over 
each of the doors opening from them into the ad- 
joining apartments, a Venetian window reaching fo 
the ceiling, while the door itself should not reach 
.within an inch of the floor. But the principal 
dependence for a uniform supply of air should 
f ert on means independent of the ordinary open- 
4ng8,and maybe effected in the following mannen 
Into each room, on. a level with the floor^ let 
apertures be made of six or eight inches diame^ 
4:er, and from tj3n to fifteen feet distant from each 
other, communicating witli the . passage or main 
aur trunk ; and the same description and number 
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of apertures are to be made close to the ceiUiig 
«corre^onding with the unbotred traces of the 
lower range of air holes, it bdng obsterved that 
:this upper row of perforatioos mmt he conducted 
•through the exterior wall of the building, commu- 
<nicating directly with the es^ternal air, and so 
disposed as to prevent, the access of rain or snow. 
-By this means weprovide fora constant supply of 
tunrespired air from the passage or reservoirs by 
.means of the lower range of perforations, while 
;the respired and heated air is permitted to e&- 
;cape by the upper range. 

It is obvious that in a room so ventilated, the 
infaalntants would not be exposed to direct cur- 
Tents of wind striking upon their bodies, for 
4be entrance of the fresh air would be below 
(their sleeping places, while the exit of the foul 
;air would be above their hieads. The heated 
:and rarefied air would escape above, while that 
.which was rendered specifically heavier by the 
accumulation of carbonic acid gas, and which 
iCtonsequently occupied the lower part of the room, 
:Woqld be constantly diluted and refreshed with 
^nrespired air ; indeed .the more the atmosphere 
jof an apartment thus ventilated, may be heat- 
ed by xespiratioii, ox Qtherwise» the more CQrtain^ 
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ily will a circuJation of air be e^td^lished tbr<>Qgh 
it The superiority of this plan oyer that wh^:* 
4be ventilatioa dep^ds chiefly or solely li^ppii 
;vindow9 placed at the ordinary height from thp 
jfloor is dbvi<^us j for Hiey opmte directly onlj 
Jipon the purest part of the air of a room, vi& 
ihe middleJayer^. In rooms again which ax^ 
ventilated by wooden air trunks in the <;eiling^ 
these trunks are ever liable to be closed up by 
r^gs, which the soldiers and women stuff into 
them in such a way as to elude the eye; they 
are spinetimes very ingeniously closed by 
means of pieces of old leather^ and sometimes 
more palpably by means of paper pasted over the 
holes in the trunks^ practices to which the men 
are mpre frequently found to resort in room^ 
with windows sliding horizontally, than in tho9e 
opening perpendicularly from above and below, 
pwing to the less manageable currents of win^ 
produced by the foniien , 

^ A great advantage of the plan of ventilating 
which I have endeavoured to recommend to you, 
is, that it does not interfere in aiiy degree with the 
means already established, and that it may be in^ 
troduced at a very trifling expense into building* 
^ready erected for barracks^ or occasionally occu^ 
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pied as such. By means of italso, small inner rootm 
and closets, or the rooms in double buildings, may 
by very simple contrivances be made to communi- 
cate with the external air, and may be rendered 
independent of the supply which they sometimes 
receive in a heated and tainted form by commu- 
nications with the adjoining rooms ; a defect par- 
ticularly obvious in the construction of the in^ 
£mtry barrack at Glasgow. But the great and 
leading advantage which attends the mode of 
ventilating barracks by means of the air occupy- 
ing the passages and lobbies is, that we have the 
supply completely under the control of the mili- 
tary or medical officer at all times and in all sea- 
sons, constantly existing within the building it- 
self, let the storm rage how it may without. This 
is a period, which in buildings with the ordinary 
doors and passages, is always unfavourable to ven- 
tilation, by driving the soldiers, their wives, and 
children into the barrack rooms, and inducing 
them to close the windows and every aperture, 
by which fresh air can be admitted. 
' Before concluding this subject, I have only to 
observe that the mode of ventilating barracks by 
perforations in the walls and passage floors, is mere- 
ly a modification or extension of the plan of venti- 
lating hospitals recommended by Dr. Donald Hon- 
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TO9 in his *^ Health of Soldiers,'^ so long ago as 
176s ; and of its practical utility, examples are to 
be found in the Bristol Infirmary, fitted up on the 
snggestion of the late Mt*. Howard, and in the 
wards of some of the temporary barrack hospitals 
in England ; amongst others which I have seen 
was that at Hastings in Sussex : while in foreign 
countries, several examples are to be . found of 
barracks, hospitals, and workhouses ventilated in 
the same way ; thus the Caserne of St Elizabeth 
at Brussels, the Hospital of the Jesuits in the same 
city, and the Workhouse at Amsterdam. 

In guardhouses, which are frequently crowded 
with prisoners and overheated, and which are fur* 
nished with fixed bedplaces not admitting of a 
free circulation of air under them, the perforations 
on a level with the floor and with the ceiling 
should never be omitted* The same should be 
introduced into blackholes, and other places of 
confinement, which frequently prove sources of 
much more severe punishment than they were 
ever intended to be. In barrack necessaries 
the due admission of air is seldom sufficiently 
attended to by architects, insomuch that offensive 
and noxious vapours are accumulated and retain* 
ed, while the detection of the most palpable filth 
is but too often rendered difficult by the want iyC 
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a sufficiency of 'light. In cas^s wh^re it U n^ces^ 
^ary, for the sake of admitting light, to hav^ win- 
dows opening into close or inaccessible area^ it 
would be well that sfuph windows were invariably 
placed at such a height from the iioot) and so 
grated over as to prevent dirty or indolent sol? 
diers from throwing out filthy or offensive raat^ 
ters into places whence they cannot easily be re^r 
moved. 

It is quite unnecessary, I conceive, to enlarge 
upon the subject of cleanliness in barracks, or to 
dwell upon its inseparable connexion with health. 
i would merely advert to a few circumstances 
necessary to be kept in view, in the establishment 
of an uniform and accurate system, for its intro- 
duction and preservation. 

The system of dry scrubbing for cleaning the 
floors of barracks has npw universally taken place 
of that system of frequent washing, in all wea- 
ihers, which formerly existed, and which in many 
instances was found injurious to the health of the 
soldiers ; but there are certain circumstances un- 
der which washing with soap and hot water, or 
scouring with sand, may still be requisite ; this is 
particularly applicable to the cleaning of those 
cumbersome wooden masses of frame-work, which 
are to be met with in some barracks in jthe form of 
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jbtedsteads* Wherever irpn, or a lighter deacrip^ 
lioipL of wood work can be introduced^ cleanliness 
will he e$8&aiidl\y. promoted* and even ventiiatiori 
assisted ; for those un^eldy articles often serious^ 
ly obstruct the circulation of ^r, and even mate^ 
rially diminish the cubical bulk of it contained in 
a room. The bottomsof the bedsteads, particularly 
cf the lower tier* when these articles are double, 
^ould be made to lift out, or to move aside with 
a hii^e, so as to admit of effectually cleaning uit- 
iler the?! ; they should always be fixed at a few 
inches distance from the walls» and never hud- 
dled together, or forced into corners and recesses 
as they often are. In rooms perforated as I have 
proposed, the bedsteads should be placed, rela^ 
lively to. the perforations, in such a manner that 
the air beneath them should be constantly changr 
ing, and its current directed along the floors and 
walls. This may be done either by placing a bed> 
stead over each air hole> or where an -air hole 
comes in the interval between two beds, placing 
a slip of board or sheet iron before it, in such a 
niajnoier as to force off a portion of the air lateiv 
ally, so a^ to sweep along. the bottom of the bed- 
frame. 

The white-washing of bsu'racks and hospitals is 
a subject of considerable importance, and I have 
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oflen seen occasion to regret the obstacles to its 
accomplishment; the delays and difficulties iii 
getting the work commenced ; the tedious and 
slovenly manner in which it has been proceed* 
^d in ; the insufficiency with which it has been 
performed ; and the unnecessary expense to the 
public with which it has been attended. 

In a much shorter period of time, and at an 
expense much below the usual estimates, bar- 
racks and barrack hospitals might be effectually 
white-washed by employing soldiers for this pur- 
pose, to whom the necessary materials should be 
furnished ; and in the case of hospitals at least, 
(if it should not be deemed eligible to extend 
the same useful and economical plan to barracks) 
a charge for brushes, lime, &c. might be allowed 
in the hospital accounts, thus enabling the sur- 
geon to have his hospital white-washed, without 
a moment's delay, whenever it may become ne- 
cessary ; instead of compelling him to have re- 
course to the slow, unsatisfactory, and expensive 
process usually adopted for that purpose, by 
means of returns and; requisitions, signed and^ 
countersigned, sent in in duplicate or triplicate^ 
returned perhaps for alteration or amendment by 
a capricious barrack-master» or submitted to his 
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superiors by a timid one before he will undertake 
;the work. 

' In barracks^ it not unfrequently happens that 
.the contractors do not retpove the straw^ offiti, 
>&c. until a large accumulation has taken place ; 
and this not from inadvertence, but with a Bys^ 
iematic design of ameliorating the quality of 

• • ^ 

,the manure* Such accumulation should alwayp 
.be prevented, and the terms of the contract rigid^ 
Jy enforced, or amended if they have been der 
fective. 

Some of you may possibly have observed 
.in the newspapers of the day, that on a recent 
court-martial in Ireland, before which an officer 
of rank was tried for having inflicted corporal 
punishment on his men in an unprecedented 
manner ^ the evidence of the surgeon went tQ 
show that the consequences accruing frQm this 
punishment were aggravated by the exhalations 
from a large dunghill contiguous to the regi- 
mental hospital. 

The cleanliness of barracks and hospitals, as 
well as the personal cleanliness and comfort of 
the soldier, have been most materially improved 
of late years, under the excellent and paternal 
regulations of his late Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. These regulations have been 
crowned with ample success in the unparalleled 
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Iiealth of the armyi shewn by the infrequency of 
many diseases which formerly raged in it^ and 
hy the probable prevention of others ; so that the 
aiost rigid attention becomes doe both to the 
letter .and spirit of tiie present improved military 
-code. 

la proof of the superiority of banacks to every 
other accommodation as connected with the 
health of troops, I beg leave to conclude these 
Temjarks by reading to you the following obser- 
vations from Dr. Brocklesby's excellent " Ob- 
nervations on Military Hospitals, and on the Dis- 
eases <rf Soldiers." " The general use of bar- 
racks is a subject of so great importance, that ft 
cannot be sufficiently enforced. How is it pos- 
sible for the men of each company, scattered 
up and down the ale-houses of a great town, 
iever to be regularly messed together ? How is 
it possible without barracks to make a private 
soldier always wholesome and cleanly, farther 
than at a stated hour on the parade for moment 
tary show ? The day of battle is once or twice 
in a long campaign, when men must be used 
as they are wanted ; but an attention to the well-- 
being of the men, and the preservation of their 
health, ought to be a constant serious business, 
md an unceasing care of their officers, as well as 
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6F the doctor* Until I see the establishment of 
such barracks throughout Great Britain, it were 
vain to expect that any regiment can be trained 
to that perfection of health and force of interior 
discipHne which is necessary/' 
: ^* Thus far I thought it consistent with my plan 
to express myself in favour of barracks asnecesM 
sary to save the lives of numbers of men unproii* 
tably and needlessly lost in this country, I con«^ 
ceive, by the establishment here mentioned, and 
by the care of the field-officers, always effectually 
aided by an intelligent medical person in each 
battalion, any old regiment may be ever ready 
to take the field on the shortest notice, and when 
ordered on duty, would prove more healthy thwi 
any new-raised corps hardened by two years en* 
campment." 

Dr. Brocklesby goes on to observe, that while 
he thus urges the establishment of barracks on 
the most honest and humane of all principles,—^ 
^* the necessary care of men's lives j'* he depi'et 
cates the construction of some of the older bar* 
racks in this country, particularly those at Hilsea, 
•near Portsmouth, ** built with salt water bricky, 
and fitted up with low ceilings, and without ven^ 
tilation. Such barracks," says he, " are worse 
•for the inhabitants than any tolerably clean kin^s 
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inflammatdry kind, not unfrequently ending in 
death.' 

^ " It must be obvidus tbat this will afFect the 
jsdrgeon in his practice, for we need not add, 
that while the catise exists the disease mtist con- 
tinue. The most j udicions plans of practice may 
be laid down, but, under such circumstances, it 
will be next to impossible they can prove suc- 
cessful. 

" That thi^ is a true state of the fact many a 
poor soldier can te^ify, and in nty protfesiuonal 
visits to them what I have too often had occa^ 
Sion to lament, the ntiore so as it was not in my 
power, in this respect,- to afford them relief. The 
truth is, that many a prisoner in his cell is better 
lodged than we find many of the soldiery in biU 
lets, yet will they seldom Complain if their situa- 
tion be at all tolerable. If complaints, indeed^ 
are made to their officers, redress, so far as can 
be had, is given. A message is s;eht to the biU 
let-masteir to desire him to change the billets of 
the soldiersr so treated, or oblige the publicans 
to furnish thenv with betteir accommodation ; but 
this is ^Idom productive of much good ^ for 
should the magistrate interpose, which sometimes 
IB the case, and the landlords be reprimanded^ 
perhaps fined, and thus' compelled to give them 
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better usage, ill-nature generally takes place on 
both sides; the landlord and his family still 
prove haughty ; the soldier retorts it by behaving 
improperly, and taking every stden opportunity 
of committing misdemeanours,. Thus neither 
party is pleased. The landlord abuses the soU 
dier, the soldier the landlord. Those necessaries 
with which he is obliged by law to furnish the 
soldier are not only given with reluctance, but 
are often of the worst quality/' 

I could wish, Gentlemen, that my own more re- 
cent experience would enable meto give a different 
pictureof the disadvantages attending the billeting 
of soldiers throughout England, but these, as pour- 
tray ed by Dr. Hamilton, are in every particular, so 
perfectiycoincidentwith my own observation, that 
I could not but choose to adopt every syllable which 
he has written upon this subject. And the Courier 
newspaper of this very day, (7th November 1899)> 
contains acorrespondence between the magistrates 
of Chester and the Secretary at war, tending to 
show that the mutual grudge, discontent, and 
heart-burning which have long existed in this 

country between the soldiery and the innkeepers, 
are not yet at an end. 

Of the fatal consequences which sometimes 
occur from the practice of billeting soldiers, one 
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of the last cases which I had occasion to treat in 
the service afforded a melancholy example. A 
fine healthy young soldier^ of the SSd regiment^ 
then occupying billets in the town of Netting- 
faam» was severely injured in a drunken brawl, 
Bkid received several contusions on the head. He 
was brought to the hospital, labouring under vio- 
lent symjptoms of phrenitis, which, in spite of 
very active treatment, proved fatal in a few 
hours after his admission* On examining the 
head, the cause of his death was sufficiently con- 
spicuous, a considerable quantity of matter hav- 
ing already formed on the surface of the brain > 
but I was extremely puzzled to account for ite 
rapid termination of this case, until the circum- 
stances were developed before a coroner^s in« 
quest, when it turned out that the &tal injury 
had been received several days previous to his 
iqppearance at the hospital, and that his com- 
rades, and the people in his billet, desirous of 
hushing up tlie whole affair, bad kept him coH'- 
cealed, and had been treating him with hot ale 
and with gin. To this a facility was unfor- 
tunately given, from the young man having 
been employed in manufacturing tufts for the 
men's caps, and having in consequ^ce been 
excused from parades. On my examination be- 
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forQ the coroner, and subsequently before the 
grand jury, I took occasion to state, that the 
nian's death did not appear to me so much 
the result of the severity of the injury, as of 
the mismanagement and wapt of timely medip 
pal assistance after it,-*-^ mismanagement which 
never could have occurred in barracks^ where no 
man could have lain many hours without having 
been observed by an officer or non-commissioQecl 
officer, and of course ordered to the hospital. In 
consequence of my evidence, the bill of indict^ 
ment was thrown out by the grand jury, — a step 
of which Sir William Garrow, the presiding judge, 
highly disapproved, for, although tl)e circum^ 
stances were such as to do away the probability 
<yf a deliberate int;ei)tion to murder» yet he though|; 
that the parties concerned in the affray ought to 
have been put upon trial for their lives. 

Billets, however, notwithi^tanding the objeo* 
tioqs I have pointed out to them* bepoine» iQ 
xqany cases* the only accommodations to be proy 
pured for soldiers ; an4» in such cases^ it is the 
4uty qf the surgeon, as far as his more urgent 
jiyocations will allow, to visit the di^efent biUets 
of his men, particularly such as may be repQrte4 
to him as damp, deficient in point of ventilation, 
cleanliness, aqd comfort j and \vheQ he finds then^ 
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SO, it becomes his imperious duty to make ail 
immediate and distinct report to his commanding 
officer on the subject. 

Before concluding these observations, I may 
be permitted to remark, that, amongst people not 
practically acquainted with the comparative ad- 
vantages of barracks and of billets, specious de-^ 
clamations are not unfrequently entered into 
against the former, and in favour of the latter. 
Barracks are represented as tending to estrange 
the soldier from the citizen ; while, on the other 
hand, we are told that billets are calculated to 
associate them more intimately, and to encourage 
a spirit of patriotism amongst the troops. I will 
venture, however, to affirm, that (to a certain 
extent) the farther the soldier is separated from 
the habits of the citizen, the better soldier he 
will become ; and whether lessons of patriotism, 
or democratical harangues, will be read to him 
in his billet, depends entirely on the temper of 
the times. — ^Looking solely to his health, which 
is the only legitimate object of our consideration, 
I have no hesitation in asserting the superiority 
of barracks ; and in this opinion I believe I am 
supported by every experienced medical officei*. 

Having offered these cursory remarks on the 
accommodation of troops, it now only remains 
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ior me io ^vert to what may be attempted foi 
their cpmfort in those urgent circumstances ig 
which they are totally without accomgdodatipq^ 
^n^ without shelter, when jkhey are under the ne- 
cessity of bivouacking. And hiere I believe that 
everything which can reasonably be devised i^ 
compiiehended in the follpwing !^%t^BCt from Dr. 
jMlillingen's book : — 

. '* In selecting ground for bivouac, little can 
})e remarked ; as it is merely necessary, that, in 
jtliis temporary situation, the site should b0 
healthy, and in th$ vicinity of wood, water, ^nd 
straw, if possible. Jt is in this harassing ^itu^r 
Xion, more especially ip cold and wet weatjbers 
jthat hoods attached to the great CQ$it9 will b^ 
found of material benefit. 

" When military circumstanpes permit it, jSres 
should be kindled ; and when a general does not 
^yfish to show an extensjive front, they should hfi 
lighted in qirpijl^r clusters, that th^ men may 
Jay between them, and the lieat be more gei}^- 
rally diffused; amidst thes^, the troops should 
Jay, not singly, t)ut by squads, fiqprea4ing two pr 
three blankets on the ground, oyer straw or fern 
leaves, &c. when it gan be procured : their heads 
povered with their hoods, their ears previously 
protected by the flaps of their forage cap§; |^$if 
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feet converging towards the fire ; theif* heads 
supported by their packd. They should lay close 
td each other^ covered with the rest of the blan^ 
kets } i0 wet and cold weather, a half ration of 
spirits should be issued previous to their retiring 
to rest, 

<* In very cold weather, sentries should only 
be kept on an hour, or even half an hour ; and 
when relieved, the men should not be permitted 
to lay down immediately by the fires, but be kept 
pacing round them, till the sensation of numbness 
is relieved. Under similar circumstances, ouly 
<m6-ha}f of the troops should be allowed to lay 
down at a time, the other half being kept in mo^ 
tion roiind the fires, with orders to awake their 
comrades afler two hours' sleep, tliat they may 
rest in their tiim. 

<« ¥Tien sleeping on the snow^covered ground, 
the men had better pile up a heap of siiow ob 
each side of them ) these banks will afford a com* 
Stable protection. Under these circumstances, 
incredible conkfbrt will arise from anointing the 
face and ears widi oil before retiring to rest or 
going upon duff. 

** On arriving on the bivouac ground, the sick 
should be put under canvas, or accommodated 
in adjoining buildings, each corps- assembling its 
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sick in the rear of its centre. Here also should 
encamp the medical officers, with the ambulance ; 
the horses picketed^ ready to be put to at a mo« 
ment's notice.** 
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In introducing to your notice the subject of mi-, 
litary hospitals, and attempting to trace the suc- 
cessive steps by which we have been led to the 
fqrmation of establishments considered so indisr 
pensable in the armies of modern Durope, it i&i 
much to be lan^ented that Yf^ possess little or no 
detailed information regarding the provision made 
for the treatment of the sipk apd wounded in 
former times. 

It is certain that ancient Rome, however 
piagnificent in other respects, had no Iiouses 
into which sick persons were admitted in order 
to be taken care of and cured. Diseased 
people Yferej indeed, carried to the temple of 
Esculapius, and there waited for a cure ; but it 
does not appear that any preparations were made 
for their accommodation, or any professional 
means employed in their treatment : thos^ i\n-i 
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merous benevolent institutions for the indigent 
and sick, which do so much honour to modern 
times, were first introduced by Christianity. 
The care of procuring the necessary assistance 
to those sick persons who can expect no lielp 
and attention from individuals, belongs to the 
police, and ought at all times to have been pro- 
vided for by rulers and sovereigns ; but, in the 
oldest periods, it appears they had too much to 
do in administering justice, and securing the state 
against hostile attacks, to be able to attend to 
this necessary establishment. 

Although, in many ancient nations, the sol- 
diers served voluntarily, and without pay, in the 
hope of acquiring by plunder a sufficient com- 
pensation for the expenses, labour, and dangers 
to which they were exposed in war, yet it re- 
mained a duty incumbent on the government to 
provide for soldiers incapable of further service, 
and destitute of support, — a duty enjoined no 
less by the dictates of humanity, than by political 
prudence, in order that others might not be de- 
terred from entering into the service of their 
sovereign or their native country, but rather, 
by the confident hope of a future provisioui 
might have their energies increased, and their 
fidelity confirmed. The justice of this principle 
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$eems to have been fully ackno^vledged, from the 
most remote periods ; ia the Stratagicum of Mau-r 
licius we meet with the following remark: — . 
*^ Fttlneratorum magnam haberi curam <gquum 
€st^ And we are informed that Solon deducted 
something from the pay of soldiers, and employed 
it for the education of children whose Others 
had fallen in battle, that others might be encou- 
raged to bravery \ while Pisistratus, acting o» 
the same principle, made an order, that those 
who had lost any of their limba in war should be 
maintained at the public expense. 

The Homans recompensed their deserving and 
disabled soldiers, by awarding them honours, 
privileges, and pecuniary pensions. A veteraz) 
was authorised to carry a cane, like a centurion, 
when he entered a camp ; and when guilty of a 
misdemeanour, he was not liable to be flogged* 
ox to suffer any ignominious punishment. Coqt 
9tantine awarded to veterans, waste lands in per., 
petuity, with an exemption from imposts. Each 
individual received a paii* of oxen, a hundred 
bushels of grain, and a sum of money to enable 
liim to purchase agricultural implements. 

The pensioning of soldiers, on account of long 
service, or in consequence of being disabled by 
wounds, is indeed a highly just and politic mea* 
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sure^ and the stated of Greece and of Rome early 
saw the necessity of adopting this means of im« 
proving their military force. As yet however we 
find no notice of anything like our modern esta^ 
blishments for the treatment of the wounded, and 
of those labouring under acute forms of disease 
eicepting, indeed, the Valetudinarium of the Ro- 
xtaai camp \ Which you will see figured in Gra^ 
vios's Roman Antiquities, but of the nature and 
r^ulaticHis of which we possess, so far as I know» 
DO detailed nor perfect account. 

One of the first houses for the reception of id<^ 
digent sick, was that built at Rome by Fabiolai 
a Roman lady» the friend of St. Jerome, and who 
consequently lived in the fifth century* It is 
nevertheless true, that these older hospitals were 
not properly established for sick) but rather for 
the poor ; and hosf»tals» according to the mean- 
ing of the word at present, that is, such as were 
destined for the sick alone, were not introduced 
before the eleventh century. It is recorded in 
the life of St Lanfranc, who was archbishop of 
Canterbury in the year 1070» that be caused an 
hospital to be built there, and fitted up so, that 
one part of it was appropriated for the reception 
of sick men, and the other of sick women. It 
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is probable that' this prelate formed the institu* 
tion here mentioned after the model of those 
which he had previoivsly seen in his own country, 
Italy : and, after this period, similar establish** 
ments for the sick are mentioned in various other 
parts. 

Of the internal economy of the oldest houses for 
the reception of the sick, I believe that no accurate 
informaticm is to be found ; it is not even known 
whether physicians and surgeons were appointed 
to them, nor in what manner they were supplied 
with medicines. In the hospitals at Jerusalem, 
the knights and brothers attended the sick them-» 
selves, bound up their wounds, and acted as their 
physicians, in imitation of the Grecian heroes } 
and Mohsen remarks, that the well-known baume 
de commendeur is one of the .oldest compo^- 
tions belonging to the times of knighthood. 
Profound or extensive knowledge of medicine 
could not be expected amongst these warriors, 
even if we were ignorant of the account given 
of their skill by Guy de Chauliac, who wrote 
his book on the healing of wounds in the year 
1S6S. This author mentions different medical 
sects, and amongst these names the German 
knights as the fourth sect, who, he says, cured 
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wounds by exorcism, oil, wool, and cabbage 
leaves* 

The first regular establishment for the recep- 
tion of invalids which occurs in history is that 
formed at Constantinople by the Emperor Alex- 
ius Comnenus, at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, a complete description of which may be 
found in the history of that prince, by his learrl- 
ed daughter Anna Comnena. The emperot 
caused a number of buildings standing around a 
church to be fitted up as an hcyspital, into which 
were received sick and indigent persons of both 
sexes, and of all ages, and, as the female histori- 
an expressly stateis, soldiers dismissed from ser- 
vice were admitted into it, and provided with 
bed, board, and clothing; 

Of the hospitals for invalids at present in e^tisft- 
^nee, the oldest and largest, is that estabKshed 
at Paris. The kingd of France enjoyed from tlie 
earliest times what was called droit d*ohlat, 
which consisted in the power of spending to ab- 
beys and monasteries, in order to be maintained, 
<^cers and soldiers unfit for further service, and 
particularly such as had been wounded. It may 
be reiidily conceived how unpleasant these guests 
must have been to the clergy; and how little the 

7 
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ideas, mode of living, and manners of these two 
classes, would accord with each other. The com- 
plaints on this subject had becodae sp great under 
Henry IV.» that he, at length* resolved to cause 
all invalids to be lodged and maintained together 
in a palace, called la Madon Bayale de la Charite 
Chretienne. But as the revenues destined for 
the support of this establishment were not suffi- 
cient, it was abolished under the same sovereign^ 
and the invalids again distributed amongst the 
abbeys and convents. In the course of time 
these houses purchased exemption from this bur- 
den, by giving an annual pension to their guests, 
who soon spent their money, and then fell into a 
state of the most abject poverty. On this ac- 
count Louis XIII. renewed the experiment of 
founding an hospital for invalids, which, for want 
of money, was never completed. At lengtil^ 
Louis XIV., in the year I670, commenced the 
preseut magnificent Hotel des InvaUdes. 

In the same year, I67O, James IL of England 
commenced die hospital for invalid soldiers ait 
Chelsea ; and the larger and more magnificenl; 
hospital for seamen at Greenwich, (first suggested 
by Mary the consort of King William,) was begun 
in 1695, and from time to tim« enlarged and 
beautified. 
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The first traces of field hospitals, or as they 
are often called, flying hospitals, occur, perhaps, 
in the east. At any rate the Emperor Maurid- 
us, in the sixth century, had along with his ar- 
mies d^putatii (^AaiTOTaroty) whose duty he de- 
scribes ; as had also the Emperor Leo VL, 
in the ninth century. These deputati were dis- 
tributed in the armies among the cavalry, and 
were obliged to carry off those wounded in bat- 
tle. On this account they had on the left side 
of the saddle two stirrups^ in order that they 
might more easily take up the wounded behind 
them ; and for every person thus saved they ob- 
tained a certain reward. They were obliged al- 
so to carry with them a bottle containing water, 
for the purpose of reviving those who might 
have fainted through loss of blood. 

Although an order was made by the first coun- 
cil of Ratisbon, in 742, that every commander 
of an army should have along with him two bish- 
ops, with priests and chaplains, and that every 
colonel should be attended by a confessor, no 
mention is to be found either of field hospitals or 
of army surgeons belonging to the first Christian 
armies in the writings of the middle ages. We 
learn, indeed, from the works of Paracelsus, 
Thurneyser, and others, that they were present 
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at battlei^ mi sieges, but they certainly were not 
aippointed a» airmy i^rgeons, and senred merely 
as soldiers* The field surgeons^ who occur as ao 
comptmymg amies in the beginning of the fifth- 
teenth century were destined rather for the use 
of the commaoders^ and principal officers than 
for the service of the field hosqpitals. Their 
number wats too snisaU fw a whole army ; and a^ 
they were authorised by their commissicms to re- 
ceive prisoners and booty, and, tike the knights^ 
were obliged to bring with tbem archery it is 
highly probable that to %ht was a part of their 
duty also* 

Harte, in his life of Gustavus Adolpbus, seems 
lo believe, that this prince first appointed fouj? 
surgeons to each regin^t^ which bereducedfrooi 
the number of 2 or SOOO, first to 1200, and ail^- 
wards to 1008 1 and Harte is of opinion that the 
imperial troopi^ at that time, had no surgeons, be^ 
cause Tilly himself after the battle at Leipsic, 
was obliged to cause his wounds to be dressed 
by a surgeon established at Halle. He adds» ak 
so, that the Austrians, till about the year 1718» 
had no regimental surgeons regularly appointed. 
However this may be, it is certain, that the fidd 
hospital establishments ef the imperial army, till 
the beginning of the 18th century^ were ou a 
very bad footing. Even in the year 1718, they 
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had no field mrgeooM ; but at thi6 period iha 
company surgeons were diamutoedy and a regU 
mental surgeon, with six assistants^ was appoints 
ed to each rqg^hnent ; and bendea the field 0ie» 
dieine chest, surgical instruments ytere provided 
at the emperoi^s expense. 

The establishment of field hospitals in Ger«^ 
many, would appear to have been of a much old* 
er date, for Fronsp^ger (who wrote in the 
middle of the l6th century) does not speak of 
field surgeons, army surgeons, and their servants^ 
as if they had been then newly introduced i but 
in such a mannef as shows that the need of then 
had been generally acknowledged and saqpplied 
long before thatpeiiod*^ Accordiing to his stat^ 
ment, it was necessary tiiat there should bc^ 
along with the commander in chief, a field sm^ 
geon in chief, a doctor, who had the inspectk)!! 
of the field surgeons^ the barbers, and fh^ scc« 
vants, whose duty was to drag the wounded fii'om 
the heaps oP slain, and to convey them to^ tbe 
former. He was obliged to keep by him instru* 
ments and medicines, and at each muster to ex- 
amine the instruments and apparatus of the field 
surgeons; he decided also, in disputed case^ 
how much soldiers, whose wounds had been 
cured, ought to pay to the field surgeon ^ and 
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during marches, be was bound to remain. with 
the, commander in chief. Fronsperger says, 
also, that there ought to be with the artillery a; 
general field surgeon, and with each company, 
a particular field surgeon, not, however, a paltry 
beard* scraper, (bartscherer) but a regularly in-, 
strueted, experienced, and well practised man. 

Field hospitals were first established in France 
under the illustrious Henri Quatre at the siege 
of Amiens in 1597* and the benevolence of the 
institution was so gratefully acknowledged by 
the soldiers, that they distinguished the cam- 
paign in which they were established, by the 
name of the velvet campaign. Humanity to the 
wounded, seems, even long prior to this period, 
tohave been a trait conspicuous in the charac- 
ter of the French monarchs, St. Louis himself, 
the ninth king of that name, having personally 
assisted in the cure of the soldiers, whose wounds 
were the consequences of the wars undertaken 
for the purpose of expelling the infidels from 
the Holy. Land, or of his contests with our 
Henry Third. 

In Rymer's Foedera, we are told that when 
Henry Fifth of England carried on war with 
France in 1415, he took into his service Nicho^ 
las Colnet as field surgeon fpr a year. He wa& 
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bound to carry mth him three archers on 
horseback, and to accompany the king wher« 
ever he went. In return, he was to receive^ 
yearly, forty merks, to be paid at the rate of 
ten merks every quarter. He was allowed also 
twelve pennies per day as subsistence mo- 
ney, and each of his archers had twenty merkd 
a year, and six pennies daily for subsistence; 
The chief army surgeon, Morstede, was engaged 
with fifteen m^i, three of whoni were to be ar- 
chers, and the remaining twelve, surgeons. Both 
Colnet and Morstede could receive prisoners 
and plunder ; but when the latter amounted to 
twenty pounds in value, a third part of it was to 
be given to the king. These.head-men got each 
a quarter's pay in advance ; and that they might 
always have security for the next quarter, the 
king engaged to put into their hands, by way 
of pledges, as many jewels, or other articles, as 
might be equal to one quarter's pay and sub^ 
sistence. 

Although we are thus furnished with a very 
precise account of the compact entered into be- 
tween Henry Fifth and his surgeons, I regret to 
say, that I am unable to refer you to any accu- 
rate or detailed account of the first introduction 
and establishment of regimental hospitals in the 
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English armj) to which the service is ncfw in- 
debted for so much of its efficiency. The appoint* 
stient of regimental surgeons was, indeed^ coeval 
with their corps, but at what precise period it be- 
eame customary for them to provide houses for 
th^ reception of the sick» and to treat them cd:* 
lectively in such neceptades^ I have not been able 
to Ai^certam ; although these institutions were cer- 
tainly prior to the time of Monro^ and Brock- 
fc»by, M may be inferretl &om every page of their 
writings* 

Dr. Donald Monro, who seems to have searched 
tile andent writers witli great care, for informal- 
tion on the subject of military hospitals, and for 
the means of accommodating the ock and those 
wounded in battle, reports, that no ancient author, 
either historian or physician, that he had met with* 
makes mention of the particular manner in which 
llieir military hospitals were conducted. We 
know, indeed, fiom the writings of Livy, Tacip- 
tus, and others, that it was the custom in ancient 
times, to entrust the wounded, after great battles, 
to the hospitality of the neighbouring gentry^ 
into whose houses they were received, a practice 
certainly very inconsistent with efficient medi- 
cal treatment J for, to say nothing of the im- 
pos&nbili<y of idstting sick sufficiently ofiieii, when 
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thus duipefsed, the hospitality of their entertainers 
would, no doubt, often be exercised to a very 
injurious extent. Dr« Monro, however, says 
nothing of the first establishment of military 
hospitals, either fixed, or moveable, general, or 
legimental, in the British service, but speaks of 
them both as wdl known in his time. ^^ In times 
of war,'^ {says he) ^* when the r^;imeiit is ordered 
on actual servioe, the surgeon and his mate al- 
ways go with it, and their duty is to take care of 
the sick and hurt in their own Regimental hos- 
^tal ; and in spring or summer, when the re^* 
ment takes the. field, they elicamp with it^ and 
have generally some tents pitched in the rear of 
the legiment, for the reception of such as may 
£dl fikk, tiU an opportunily o&rs of sending 
^bose ill ^ levers, fluxesi^ or other dangerous 
disorders, or who have received bad wounds^ to 
the nearert General hospital'' 

Of the wretched accommodation |u:ovided for 
the sick soldier, even so late as the time of Dr. 
.Biockiesby, you may take the following picture in 
his own words. After pointing out the evils aris- 
ing from the accumulation of great numbers of 
tick under one roof, he observes, that ^* Another 
«rt «f »gunenba fafau^, which i«,ueafl, ia 
as bad » a large crowded hospital, and which I 
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have most objection to, is as follows : — A small 
old house, with low ceilings ; a large kitchen or 
common room below stairs ; and no other apart* 
ment in the house half so big as that kitchen ; 
small lozenge windows without apertures, de- 
signed to keep the inhabitants warm in lieu of fire. 
Most commonly, the habitation hired for an in- 
firmary has for sometime been altogether unoccu- 
pied, with the walls all damp, the boarded floors 
half rotten, and the roof in several parts open 
above. In a few words, at best, it was a deso- 
lated habitation, unfit for containing a wretched 
family of seven or eight people, and now destin- 
ed to hold the sick of a whole regiment. I have, 
indeed, seen such a cottage stufied with forty, 
fifty, sixty, nay with seventy or eighty poor sick 
soldiers, all lying heel to head, so closely confin- 
ed together within their own stinking clothes, 
foul linen, &c. that it was enough to suffocate 
the patients as well as others who were obliged 
to approach them.** And Brocklesby elsewhere 
observes, that to the important subject of Mili- 
tary Hospitals, neither. MontecucuUi, Folard, 
Feuquieres, the great Conde, Marshal Saxe, 
General Bland, nor any other writer with 
whom he was acquainted, had paid much at- 
tention; for officers in this respect conceived 
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that they had little more to do, than to consign 
the sick to the best of those accommodations which 
chance, necessity, or a base parsimony, had pro- 
vided for them ; and hence, says he, " it hath 
come to pass that when every other branch of ar- 
my arrangements besides that of military hospi- 
tals is already digested into a method, and ap- 
proaches very near to science and to system, 
yet still every service in Europe labours under 
unspeakable inconvenience in this particular de- 
partment, especially at the commencement of a 
war } the directors acting too much upon tem- 
porary shifts, and never having yet suflSciently 
preconcerted measures so as to give the suffering 
soldier, or the judicious officer, content and satis- 
faction." — How completely this reproach is taken 
away by the arrangements of the present time 
many of you are sufficiently well informed ; and 
I now proceed to advert to some of those points 
most deserving your attention in carrying those 
arrangements into effect 

The remarks already made on the site, con- 
struction, and ventilation of barracks, for the 
most part apply a fortiori to mUitary hospi- 
tals, and hence these points need not detain 
us long. In the barracks of this country, 
both those of a temporary and permanent 
nature, an hospital sufficiently commodious. 
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aiiy, and well ventilated is generally provided, 
and these are such as to afford the surgeon every 
advantage in the treatment of his sick j but when 
employed in a foreign country, it becomes a 
most essential part of the surgeon's duty to se- 
lect and appropriate, under the authority of his 
commanding officer, such houses as are best 
adapted for the reception of the sick and wound- 
ed. In large cities and towns where the princi- 
pal establishments of an army are formed, hospi- 
tals belonging to the country are to be found j 
but even if justice and humanity entitled us to 
turn out the wretched inhabitants of such abodes, 
it is not always that they could with safety be 
appropriated to our purposes, £x>m the nature of 
the diseases prevalent in them. 

For hospital establishments in general the lai^ger 
public buildings of a city are to be selected ; in 
Roman Catholic countries, monasteries, cdleges, 
&c. iare to be found highly adapted to this purpose, 
and, in many instances, palaces, spacious houses, 
barracks, granaries, &c. may be well employed 
for the reception of the sick. Churches, which 
have been sometimes used for this purpose, are 
less eligible, particularly when the practice of 
the country permits the burial of the dead with- 
in their precincts. When we have an opporfxm- 
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ity of making a selection we will naturally give 
the preference to buildings constructed on ele- 
vated and dry ground, with a favourable aspect, 
and an abundant supply of wholesome water. 
When in a low country, care should be taken as 
hr as possible to prevent the hospitals from be- 
ing exposed to marshy exhalations j and in such 
situations the lower floor of a building should 
not be occupied by the sick if it can be avoided. 
The superior degree of health, frequently exist- 
ing in an upper floor of the same barrack, while 
the men on the ground floor are suffering from 
disease, has often been remarked} several in- 
stances of this are noticed by Sir John FringJe» 
particidarly amongst the troops quartered at 
Gfa^it, in 174S» where it was observed, that such 
as lay in the upper stories enjoyed much better 
healtji than those who were below on the ground 
floors, which were all very damp. 

In a very interesting and valuable paper, on 
die ^* Nature and History of the Marsh Poison,'' 
by Dn William Fergusson, published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
be observes, that ^ No experiments hitherto made 
have enabled us to pronounce whether it be 
specifically heavier or lighter than common aii* ; 
but it evidently possesses an uncommcm and sin- 
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gular attraction for the earth's surface ; for in 
all malarious seasons and countries, the inhabi- 
tants of ground Jloors are uniformly affected in 
a greater proportion than those of the upper 
stories. According to official returns during the 
last sickly season at Barbadoes, the proportion 
of those taken ill with fever, in the lower apart- 
ments of the barracks, exceeded that of the up- 
per by one-third, throughout the whole course 
of the epidemic.** 

Of this exemption from disease in the upper 
floor of a barrack while it raged below, a very 
remarkable instance fell within my own observap- 
tion in the 69th regiment, at that time quartered 
in the fortress of Seringapatam, and occupying a 
building which had formerly been one of Tippoo's 
palaces. — I recollect also in the large hospital at 
Sourabaya in the Island of Java, (one of the best 
hospitals I have ever seen,) we used to remark 
the more rapid convalescence of patients upon 
the upper floor. Indeed the lower story of this 
l)uilding was very judiciously appropriated to the 
necessary offices of the establishment, and but 
a small portion of it was occupied by the sick. 
Of the numerous examples which could be point- 
ed out of the fatal efiects of inattention to the 
proper situation of hospitals, especially in tropi- 
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cal climates, two very remarkable instances are 
recorded in Dr. " Monro's Health of Soldiers,'* 
already often referred to. 

" The situation ought not only to be dry and 
airy, but likewise at a distance from large woods 
and marshes, and out of the draught of winds 
which come over such grounds, otherwise the 
hospitals will often be unhealthy ; a remarkable 
instance of which the late Dr. John Hume told 
me that he saw at Jamaica, in the year 1741, 
while he had the care of the naval hospital there. 
The hospital in the beginning of the war was at 
the town of Fort-Royal, situated on a sandy bay, 
exposed to the wholesome sea breezes, and at a 
a distance from woodlands and morasses ; and 
the patients in it were very seldom attacked with 
remitting or intermitting complaints. In the 
course of the war the sick became numerous, 
and the government ordered a new, large com- 
modious hospital to be built, about four miles 
from the town» on a dry spot of ground, clear of 
woods, and which rose, by a gradual ascent, for 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea ; but un- 
fortunately, it was full in the draught of a land- 
wind, which came over a large extensive marsh, 
on the banks of a fresh water river, at about the 
distance of two miles. This circumstance ren- 
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dered the hospital so unheakhy, tbxt not doe 
man in a hundred, who remained three or four 
weeks in it, escaped remitting or intermittiiig 
fevers, and even the marine guard, who were re- 
heved once in the fortnight, or three weeks^ 
fared no better. On Mr. Hume's^ representation 
of the state of this hospital it was deaected, and 
another built at Fort RoyaL 

^< Another instance of the same kind was re« 
lated to me in July 177^9 by J. Graham, Esq. 
who has an estate in the island of Grenada. 
Soon after the British troops took possession of 
the islabd at the end of* the late war, a party c€ 
soldiers was sent to lodge in some bouses of a 
Mons. Roehard's plantation, which was situated 
on a dry rising ground, and on the windward 
side of the island, and therefore believed to be 
a very healthy situation. All the men of this 
party died, which was attributed to their having 
marched twenty-two miles in one day, in order 
to reach this place. A second, and a third party 
was successively sent to take up the same quar- 
ters ; and, in order to avoid what was imagined 
to have been the cause of the fever which bad 
been so fatal to the former party, they were or- 
dered to make three days march of the twenty- 
two milesy but they all shared the same fate. 
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These repeated misfortunes made the command- 
ing officer search for other caases, when it was 
discovered that there was a marshy swampy 
ground lay between the plsmtation where the 
soldiers were quartered, and the sea, and that the 
moist putrid exhalations from thence, carried 
by the sea-breezes to the quarters of the men, 
bad been the cause of all the sickness and mor« 
tality which had been amongst them. The dis* 
covery of this circumstance prevented any more 
of the military being sent to this place.** 

So much. Gentlemen, for the site of hospitals. 
When a medical officer is consulted as to their 
plan and construction, the leading points he should 
bear in mind, are, to have the hospital so situat- 
ed with regard to the barrack as to prevent the 
ready access of idle vishors, or indeed any com- 
munication with the exterior which is not autho- 
rised by the medical officer. The wards should 
be lofty in the, roof, capable of thorough ventila- 
tion, and not too large, perhaps those contaitiikig 
from twelve to sixteen patients are the most ad- 
vantageous; in calculating the accommodation 
of an hospital, the estimate should be at least six 
feet by six for each bed, or thirty-six feet square, 
whatever may be the height of the ward, and the 
^ room should in some measure be apporticmed to 
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patients agreeable to an estimate of its cubic con- 
tents ; thus, a room sixteen feet long, ten broad, and 
ten high, will contain 1600 cubic feet of air, and 
is well calculated to accommodate two patients, al- 
lowing 800 cubic feet for each ; and it should be 
a general rule, that when there are any fractional 
parts above the specific allowance, such fraction- 
al parts should be allowed as an equivalent for the 
portion of air displaced by the bedsteads, tables, 
forms, &c. Tenon, in his very interesting work 
on the Parisian Hospitals, states, as the proper 
allowance for each convalescent patient, six and 
a half cubic toises of air, and seven cubic toises 
for each sick patient ; (each toise being equal to 
76,734 English inches,) which, says he, is the pro- 
portion in those hospitals, where I have found the 
mortality moderate, " 6u j'ai trouve la mortalite 
moderee." 

The wards ought as much as possible to ap- 
proach to a rectangular form, so that the whole 
of the patients may be exposed at once to an oflS- 
cer's eye the moment he enters the ward. All an- 
gular projections, recesses, cupboards, &c. ought 
to be excluded ; every additional crevice or corner 
being generally converted into an additional re- 
ceptacle for filth, and every contrivance of the 
kind to which I allude, is calculated to obstruct 
the cleaning and ventilation of the wards. Where 
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the hospital consists of two or more floors, the 
surgery, store-rooms, kitchen, and in short all the 
offices necessarily appertaining to an hospital 
should be situated in the ground floor, in order 
that additional space may be left for the accom- 
modation of patients above. The subject of ven- 
tilation, I do not consider it necessary to resume 
at any length, having, when on the subject of ven- 
tilating barracks, expressed myself fully on this 
point, and ventured to suggest a plan, which, with 
due modification, is equally applicable to hospi- 
tals. The leading principle upon which all our 
plans for ventilation should be founded, is the 
.simple fact, that air heated by respiration natur- 
ally rises to the tops of the wards, while the cool- 
er and heavier air occupies the lower parts ; 
.hence, judicious openings at the top and bottom 
.of a ward will always ensure the exit of the up- 
per stratum of air, and, consequently, produce 
an influx from below to occupy its places 

In the excellent practical work of the late Dr. 
Hennen, you will find a section on the ventilation 
of hospitals to which I can refer you with confi- 
dence for much valuable infi^rmation on this 
point, and, at present, I would only remark, 
that, while ill ventilated hospitals have, on the 
one hand, been represented as the ruin of an 

M 
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army, they have, on the other hand, when 
duly regulated in this respect, been looked upon 
as one of its greatest blessings. Sir John Pringle 
speaks of hospitals, although intended for its pre- 
servation, as one of the chief causes of sickness 
and death in an army, " on account of the bad 
air and other inconveniences attending them." 
While Professor Brugmans of Leyden, who was 
eighteen years at the head of the Medical De- 
partment of the array in Holland, states, as a 
proof of the efficacy of ventilation in obviating 
the ravages of one of the most formidable com- 
plaints incident to the wounded^ that, in 1799, 
they received into the military hospital at Ley- 
den, the situation of which was not good, four 
thousand wounded men, but did not perceive 
amongst them the smallest trait of hospital gan- 
grene, which he attributes to the vigilant atten- 
tion of Stark- the surgeon-major, in procuring " a 
constant renewal of the air." 

In order to* render military hospitals more fully 
adequate^to the* purposes for which they are in- 
tended, it would, I conceive, be an important ad- 
dition if they were all furnished with a receiving 
room, or other commodious apartment supplied 
with tubs, and with ample command of water, 
both cold and warm, in order to give us the means 
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of making every patient thoroughly clean upon 
his admission ; hospitals should also be provided 
with a foul linen store and steeping tubs adjoin- 
ing the wash-house. The dead-houses, store- 
rooms, necessaries, &c. should not only be better 
ventilated, but also much better lighted ^an 
they frequently are ; the surgeries too are often 
deficient in point of shelving, &c. for the commo- 
dious arrangement and preservation of the medi- 
cines. 

Many of the preceding remarks are only ap- 
plicable to houses expressly built, or hereafter to 
be built for hospitals ; in appropriating other 
buildings to this purpose, many of the accommo- 
dations I have alluded to must necessarily be dis- 
pensed with ; but houses eligibly situated, sub'- 
stantially built, capable of being thoroughly 
cleaned and ventilated, are what we ought to se- 
lect for the reception of our sick, wherever they 
are to be found. 

In proceeding to consider the interior econo- 
my of hospitals, which embraces the financial, pur- 
veying, and culinary arrangements, I shall chiefly 
advert to these matters as they are conducted im 
regimental hospitals ; these being considered by 
all experienced surgeons as the most desirable re- 
ceptacles for the sick soldier, and being the esta- 
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blishments in which a large majority of the Bri- 
tish troops fall to be treated when sick. In en- 
tering upon this subject, it is necessary you 
should understand that regimental medical offi- 
cers are, in every respect, except in points purely 
professional, under the orders of the coiiimanding 
officer of the regiment, on whom it is incumbent 
to take care that every attention is paid to the 
health of the men entrusted to his command ; that 
the sick are properly attended, kindly treated, 
and that they have every allowance to which they 
are entitled ; but surgeons are always to perform 
their professional duties; under the instructions 
and control of the Director-GenerjJ of the Army 
JMedical Department The general expenditure 
of the hospital is under the immediate direction 
of the surgeon, who is responsible for the due 
appropriation of the fund allotted for its support 
as well. as for the general conduct of the hospi- 
tal, and of the servants attached thereto. 
. Under existing regulations, the sum of ten- 
pence a-day is stopped from the soldier's pay to- 
wards his maintenance when sick in hospital ; 
and abundant experience has proved that the ag- 
gregate sum arising from these stoppages is, un- 
der ordinary circuniistances, and under judicious 
management, fully adequate to the necessary ex- 
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penses of the hospital. In the ** Fiflh Report 
of the Commissioners of Military Inquiry,^ print- 
ed by order of the House of Commons in 1808,'' 
you will find much interesting information, as 
to the financial concerns of army hospitals, and 
you will there find an opinion as to the adequacy 
of the established rate of hospital stoppages to 
meet the necessary expenses, expressed in the 
foUowing strong terms, by a very experienced 
medical officer. Dr. Borland : << The new system 
lias been introduced in the West Indies by In- 
ispector Kerr; in Sicily, by Deputy-Inspector 
Somer\'ille ; at the Cape of Good Hope, by De- 
puty-Inq)ector Baillie, &c., where the savings 
have been greater thap at home j and there can 
be no doubt that if cm^:autho>rity controlled, and 
tme medical regulation pervaded the whole army, 
the. hospital expenditure, medicines included, 
might be defrayed firom the hospital stoppages." 
The rate of diet being in every case appro- 
priated to the nature of the disease under which 
the soldier labours, it no doubt oflen happens 
that what he actually receives, in the shape of 
aliment, is not equivalent to the amount of 
his stoppages, but of this he can have no reason 
to complain, considering that, if reduced either 
by the nature or duration of his disease, to a st£(te 
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requiring additional nutriment and wine, he is 
equally furnished with them, however much their 
Value may exceed the sum stqxped from his pay. 
In a former lecture I adverted to the dimini^ed 
rate of hospital stoppages on the Indian station ; 
where, at the time I served in that country, they 
were, and I believe still are, only about one-half 
of what is exacted on other stations. Why his 
Majesty's orders, on this head, have not been 
enforced in India, as well as in every other quar- 
ter of the world, I am unable to say ; but this I 
know, that if the diminished rate of stoppage 
has been established as an act of benevolence to 
the sick soldier, the object has been completely 
defeated; a soldier being able to accumulate 
money in hospital, is an evil fraught with the 
most serious ill consequences to himself and to 
the service, by holding out an inducement to 
him to remain in hospital, and by frequently 
leading him into excesses on leaving it. 

Upon home service it is the duty of the sur- 
geon to provide the meat, bread, and every other 
aiticle of diet, required for the sick, at the mar* 
ket price, and of the best possible quality ; the 
price being ascertained and verified by the com- 
manding-officer of the regiment, whose approv- 
ing signature is necessary to authenticate the 
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surgeon's accounts. On foreign service the 
bread, meat, and more bulky articles of provision 
ibr the sick are frequency supplied by the com- 
missary, so far as his resources enable him, and 
it is the especial duty of the surgeon to see that 
tiiese articles are of the t^st qusdity to be procur- 
«J, or to make .„ unmadJ report to h?s «». 
manding-ofiicer on the subject should he find 
tiiem otherwise. I need not indeed inculcate the 
necessity of keeping a vigilant eye on the inferi- 
or officers of the commissariat, for I have never 
seen any disposition to spare them in the service j 
without, however, entertaining or encouraging 
any thing like an illiberal feeling towards these 
gentlemen, I most heartily and fully concur in 
the following sentiments of Dr. MiUingen, appli- 
cable particularly to the inferior officers and ser- 
vants employed in the purveying department of 
large general hospitals ; ** whenever, (says he) 
a medical officer suspects that irregularities exist, 
be should diligently and silently watch every mo- 
tion until fully able to bring the offence to light, 
and the offender to punishment. Medical officers 
must recollect that their professional character is 
deeply involved in the prosperity or failure of 
their effprts, which will be rendered nugatory if 
the interests of the sick are allowed to be sacrifi- 
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ced by the peculation of their servants. Fraudu- 
lent conduct, on the part of the administrators of 
hospital economy, is not a case of ordinary delin- 
quency, for any act which, directly or indirectly, 
tends to weaken or cripple our armies, constitutes 
a national crime ; and it is to be regretted that 
our military code does not provide for the exem- 
plary punishment of such offences.'* 

The impropriety of having the purveying de- 
partment of hospitals in the hands of the medical 
superintendant was pointed out by Dr. Donald 
Monro in the strongest possible terms manyyears 
ago. " The directing and purveying branches 
ought never to be entrusted to th&same person, as 
the temptation of accumulating wealth has at all 
times, and in all services, given rise to the gross- 
est abuses, which have been a great detriment to 
the service, as well as to the poor wounded and 
sick soldiers, and has occasioned the loss of many 
lives. And therefore neither the physician-gene- 
ral, nor any of the physicians or surgeons of the 
army, or any other person concerned in the di- 
rection of the military hospitals, ought ever to act 
as purveyor or commissary j nor ought they ever 
to have any thing to do with the accounts, con- 
tracts, or any other money affau's relating to the 
hospital i and if ever they be found to intermed-. 
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die in these afiairs, they ought to be immediate- 
ly dismissed the service. 

" I cannot help here taking notice, that this very 
absurd practice of appointing some physical per- 
son to be both director and purveyor, or con- 
tractor wiUiout control, has crept into our ser- 
vice : and been, on more occasions than one, of 
the greatest detriment to the poor distressed sol- 
diers. For as the commander in chief of an army, 
in time of service, has always a great deal to do 
in the way of his own profession, and is often not 
well acquainted with the routine of hospital duty, 
trusts every thing relative to hospitals to the di* 
rector ; who, if not thoroughly honest, and proof 
against temptation, is apt to follow such plans 
(however detrimental to the service) as give him 
the greatest opportunity of imposing on govern- 
ment and accumulating wealth ; by acting in this 
capacity of contractor without control, as well as 
of director.— And as the director is commonly 
much at head-quarters, and has the ear of the 
commander in chief, if any physician or surgeon 
attending the hospitals, complains of the abuses 
that are committed, he is represented at head- 
quarters by the director as a troublesome discon- 
tented man ; and instead of his complaints being 
attended to, he is, perhaps, checked for finding 
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fault, and sent to some di&tant hospital, or od 
some disagreeable duty, to be out of the way of 
making farther observations on the director's con- 
duct." 

These and the subsequent observations of Dr. 
Monro upon this subjecti have long been familiar 
to me ; and, in India, where, until a very recent 
period, the surgeons held a contmct for victual- 
ling their sick, I have seen evils arising from 
this combination of the purveyor and the sur- 
geon, upon which I will not enlarge ; but I may 
be permitted to lay before you the following ex- 
tracts from an unpublished memoir upon military 
hospitals, written nearly eighteen years ago. 

<< Independent of all temptations to abuse, 
which, it is to be hoped, most of us could resist, 
this plan is in some cases absolutely incompa- 
tible with the proper dieting of the sick. It 
may be very possible for a surgeon, while lying 
quietly in garrison or cantonment, to furnish pro- 
visions for his sick without much additional 
trouble, but whenever his regiment comes to be 
employed in active operations against an enemy, 
all his talents and exertions are then required in 
his proper capacity, and he has his hands abun- 
dantly full, without having the complicated con- 
cerns of a victualling department to attend to. 
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It by no means follows, that because a man is a 
good surgeon he should be a good ccnnmissary 
also, and it is obvious, that whatever tends to 
withdraw his attention from the study and prac* 
tice of his professional duties, must ultimately 
prove injurious to the service/' These observa- 
tions were written shortly after the capture (^ 
Java, where the disadvantages of the practice to 
which they refer were abundantly conspicuous, 
as was evident from the orders of the commander 
in chief; and where a case occurred, tending, per- 
haps more than any other circumstance, to fix 
my opinion of the evils accruing from having the 
purveying department in the hands of the sur- 
geon. That case I have noticed in the follow- 
ing words. — '< The present allowances are well 
known to be in general adequate to all the pur- 
poses required c^ them, but instances are not 
wanting where the surgeon has been for months 
together considerably out of pocket by a laige 
demand for wine ; indeed, I know a case at this 
moment quite in point, it is that of an assistant- 
surgeon, left by the death of his surgeon in 
charge of a sickly regiment requiring a large 
supply of wine. He has no prospect of retaining 
the charge of the regiment for any length of time, 
and, of course, no prospect of reimbursing him- 
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self at a more favourable opportunity. What is 
to be done ? This young man must either pro- 
cure wine irom his private funds and involve 
himself in debt, or he must withhold it and let hi^ 
patients suffer. The alternative is dreadful ; in 
such a ca$e it is extremely hard to say how far 
a man's philanthropy and public spirit should 
carry him, and where an attention to his private 
interests ought to make him stop short ; certain- 
ly nothing so important as the supplies for the 
sick ought to rest on the precarious footing of an 
individual's liberalitv." 

These observations may now perhaps be con- 
sidered superfluous, as the practice to which I 
object has recently been abolished in India as 
well as everywhere else ; but I am pleased to 
have this opportunity of expressing my opi« 
nion of a practice, which I have always repro- 
bated, and the bad cpnsequences of which I 
have witnessed in shapes upon which I do not 
choose to dwell. While no man can be more 
desirous of seeing his professional brethren meet 
with those rewards to which a faithful and ho- 
nourable discharge of their duty so justly entitles 
them, yet I am anxious that such rewards should 
spring from professional exertions and profes- 
sional merit alone : and I am anxious to see the 
member, of the profession rescued from those 
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ignorant, illiberal, and offensive insinuations to 
which they will ever be subjected, when acting 
under a system where a man's duty and his in- 
terest appear to be at variance, and where there is 
even the most distant ground for believing, that 
the surgeon, by stinting his patient, can enrich 
himself. 

In the book of instructions to regimental sur- 
geons you will find a diet table adapted to the 
products of this country, to the different des- 
criptions and istages of disease, and to the periods 
of convaljescence* This scheme must be rigidly 
adhered to wherever circumstances admit, and 
when, upon foreign service, it becomes neces- 
sary to deviate from it, a new scheme adapted to 
the nature and products of the country, should 
be established by authority of a board consisting 
of the senior and most experienced officers of the 
medical staff. T^en tables of diet are thus ju- 
diciously adapted to situation and circumstances, 
few occasions will occur where it becomes neces- 
sary or proper to make any deviation, or to bur- 
den the diet roll with expensive extra-allowances 
in the shape of food or wine. Delicate and luxu- 
rious articles of extra-diet were probably introdu- 
ced into army hospitals by practitioners from civil 
life, who lost sight of the simple nature of the heal- 
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thy soldier's food. Such extra-allowances tend to 
create discontent amongst the men, who never 
can see the necessity of distinctions, or appreciate 
the motives which actuate you in directing them 
for one more than another. They are really very 
seldom necessary amongst a class of men accus- 
tomed to the plainest food, all situated so much 
alike, and in many cases labouring under the 
same class of diseases. The most essential part 
of a sick man's diet, when any thing in the shape 
of animal food is admissible, is his broth, and this 
ought to be prepared with the utmost care and 
attention ; when few men are born on the tables 
on half diet, we cannot expect to have it of suf- 
ficient strength, unless it be expressly prepared 
for such patients as cannot consume solid animal 
food, by adding to the soup kettle bones, bullocks 
heads, shins, or such other parts as will improve 
the soup at an economical rate. 

In seaport towns where fish are abundant, they 
may wiUi great propriety be employed as part of 
the scheme of hospital diet, giving them alternate- 
ly with meat ; and when fruit and vegetables are 
abundant, they may in some cases be given liberal- 
ly j pies, however, either of meat or fruit, are for the 
most part highly improper, and ought never to ap- 
pear in our hospital diet rolls ; when extra meat is 
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required, it should be plainly dressed in the form 
of steaks or chops, and fruit should be always well 
stewed and seasoned. The articles for hospital diet 
may also be somewhat varied according to the sea- 
sons of the year. In the summer months less animal 
food is requisite ; and the proportion of fresh ve- 
getables may be increased, while rice and barley 
must be substituted for part of these during the 
winter. Simplicity in preparing food is by no 
means inconsistent with a certain degree of va- 
riety, but a mistaken view of this subject should 
never lead us to burden our diet rolls with refin- 
ed luxuries, only known and only wished for in 
private life. While none of us would wish to be 
reduced to the extremities of suffering pictured 
in Barron Larrey's account of the distresses of 
the wounded French after the battle of Eslingen, 
it is right you should know what has been done, 
and what may again he done, even in the worst 
of times J the hospitals on the isle of Lobau under- 
went great privations in consequence of the diffi- 
cult communication with the main land by means 
of a few boats^ and the uncertain supply of pro- 
visions and the necessaries of life. Larrey was 
obliged to prepare broth for his patients made by 
boiling horse flesh, and seasoning it with gun* 
powder for want of salt. 
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'^Malgre la prompitude et Tefficacite de tous les 
moyens que nous avions employes, les blesses 
etaient dans une situation penible, tous etendus 
sur la terre, rassembles par groupes sur les ri- 
vages du fleuve, ou disperses dans Pinterieur de 
Pile, dont le sol etait alors sec et aride. Les 
chaleurs du jour etaient tr^s-fortes, et les nuits 
humides et glaciales. Les vents, qui sont fre- 
quens dans ces contrees, couvraient a tout in- 
stant ces blesses de nuages de poussi^re : quelques 
branches d'arbres, ou des feuilles de roseau, ne 
les garantissaient qu'imparfaitement des rayons 
du soleil 

^<La rupture des ponts et la p^nurie des barques 
pour le transport des denrees ajouterent a ces 
vicissitudes, et nous mirent dans une privation 
extreme de bons alimens et de boissons confbr- 
tantes, dont nos malades avaient un pressant be- 
soin. Je fiis force de leur faire preparer du bouil* 
Ion avec de la viande de cheval, qu'on assaisonna, 
au defaut de sel, avec de la poudre a canon. Le 
bouillon n'en fut pas moins bon ; et ceux qui 
avaient pu conserver du biscuit firentd'excellente 
soupe qu'on ne se figure point que ce bouillon 
avait conserve la couleur noire de la poudre : la 
cuisson Pavait clarifie/* 

The nature and quantities of the articles con- 
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stituting the different rates of diet established 
in our military hospitals are minutely specified in 
the diet tables already referred to. The forms 
of these, as well as of the Medical Registers and 
other records kept by the army surgeons, I shall 
have an opportunity of showing you in the Castle 
Hospital, which, by the kindness of the Director- 
General and of the medical staff officers on the 
spot, I am occasionally permitted to visit with 
the pupils of this class. You will find that these 
records are calculated to afford a valuable fund 
of professional information ; and it would be well 
if this was more frequently made public. I may 
here be permittedtoadvert to one advantage which 
these documents possess over some of those with 
which the profession is inundated. I allude to the 
necessity which the military surgeon lies under, of 
stating without reserve the results of all the cases 
coming under his care, whether successful (h* 
otherwise. In private practice, and even in 
civil hospitals, it too often happens that the results, 
unless highly favourable to the practitioner, are 
not made known; in military hospitals again, 
the more unfavourable the results, the more is 
the medical officer compelled to be explicit. In 
the former instance, the minute detail of an 

N 
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unflRiccessfal case is a matter of option, in the 
ktter it is & matter of necessity. Indeed^ I 
cannot but look upon the habits €£ plain state- 
ment, of unreserved communication! of concise 
and at the same time comprehensive detail, so na- 
turally acquired in large military hospitals, as 
amongst the most valuable lessons which you, as 
professional men, can learn. 

It now remains for me to give a very summary 
exposition of the comparative advantages of gene- 
tal and regimental hospitals, for the information 
of those who have not had an opportunity of wit^ 
ttedsing the contra&t. General hospitals have some- 
times been characterised aa general but necessaty 
evils J to them, the observation already quoted 
from Sir John Pritkgle respecting the vitiated air 
of hospitals, as well as the following remarks of 
Dr. Jackson, are more p£urticularly applicable ; 
" Height of roof is a property of great importance 
in a house appropriated to the reception of the 
mck of armies ; for the air being contaminated by 
the breathings of a crowd of people in confined 
i^ace^ disease is originated, and mortahty is mul- 
tiplied to an extraordinary extent It was often 
proved in the history of the late war, that more 
human life was destroyed by accumulating sick 
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men in low and iU-ventilated apartmehts, than by 
ieavii^themexposedyinsevere and inclement wea- 
tber, at the side of a hedge or common dyke. It 
is fit that the military officer mark this fact» and 
bear it in mind/' 

It is indeed conformable to all medical expe- 
rience» that when lai^ bodies of idck sire brought 
together, disease is frequently aggravated, and con- 
tagion sometimes generated ^ but, independent of 
the evils arising from this concentration of dis- 
ease, the slovenly, irregular, and unadldier4ike 
habits, so readily contracted by soldiers, while pa^ 
tients in general hospitals, has often been a source 
of regret to commanding officers, and (^serious 
injuiy to the service j while the abuses and pecu- 
lations eiQsting in these hospitals, have been at 
all times an endless source of ccmiplaint General 
hospitals are however absolutely indispensable 
upon service, and much may be done to obviate 
the evils attending them, by a due classification 
of patients. Indepradent of the usual airrange* 
ment of patients according to the diseases under 
which they labour, wherever space will admit of 
it, it would be highly useful to subdivide the sick 
accordii^ to the divisions, brigades, or regiments 
to which they belong ^ so that medical officers of 
divisions and brigades, when serving in thesegene- 
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ral hospitals, may have their respective charges con- 
centrated as much as possible ; while by the mei'e 
juxta-position c^ men belonging to the same re- 
giment, the steady soldier or non-commissioned 
officer who feels for the charactek' of his corps may 
have a vigilant and controlling eye over those 
who may be disposed to irregularities^ idleness, 
or malingering. General hospitals, when well re- 
gulated, afford perhaps advantages and superior 
comfort to the sick soldier worn down: by pro- 
tracted disease, as in them he has the advice and 
attendance of the ablest and most experienced 
medical officers ; as schools of instruction too they 
are capable of being made exceedingly useful to 
young men joining the army — advantages to be 
set off against the evils and abuses with which 
these establishments have been charged. 

Let it not, however, be supposed for one mo>- 
ment that I mean to dissent from the opinion 
entertained, I believe,, by every experienced me- 
dical officer, of the superiority of regimental hos^ 
pitals, which afford the means of effectually treat- 
ing the sick of armies, without that accumulation 
of disease, irregularity of conduct, and compli- 
cation of accounts, which have sometimes proved 
so detrimental to the service. 
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The foUowipg passage from Sir James ,M 'Gri- 
per's paper in the Medico-Chirurgical Transac 
tions, will enable you to judge of the advantages 
derived from them in the late war. 

** The divisions of the army, composed of from 
eight to fifteen or sixteen regiments, under, the 
command of a Ueutenant-general, were each of 
them under the medical superintendence of an 
inspectorial officer, to whom the surgeons re- 
ported, and who regulated all the medical con- 
cerns of the division. It was his duty, to see 
that, however short a time a battalion or a corps 
rested in one place, a regimental hospital was 
established; indeed as they carried withihem 
medicines, bedding, stores, and all the materials 
of an hospital, a regiment might be said to have 
its hospital constantly established even on the 
march. It was frequently established in the face 
of an enemy, and nearly within the reach of his 
guns. When a regiment halted, after getting 
the men under cover in some building, and con- 
structing chimnies, the first object was to make 
bedsteads, getting at the same time additional 
mattresses of straw, rushes, &c. It was really 
surprising to see with what rapidity this was 
4one J so much were regiments in the habit of 
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it, that latterJy, I found the hospitals coi»|)Iete 
in every thing, and the men mo^t comfortably 
lod^d in a few days atler a regimecit had haltr 
ed. In short, by making every corps coi)3tant^ 
ly keep up an estabUsfanieRt for il^iC we coiild 
prevent tii^ general hospit^s being crowded; 
much severe and acute diaease was treated in its 
early and only curable atage» and no sHght womnds 
or aihnents were ever sent offfrom the r^imeats; 
by whadli means the €#(ctive forc^ of the army 
was kept up^ or perhaps iacneased by. several 
tboussnd men^ and this was efiected by tibe JGdm: 
€xerti0na of the medical officers who aerved 
in the Penkisala ; the result of medical sdeoce, 
afid their experieiaoe.of soldiers^ tbeir faaUta^ and 
their aptitude to particular diseases i*^ 

'' Regimental basfotals,^ says Dr. MiUingen, 
«^ hold out advantages vhtoh wtH in vaia he 
sought for in ^ganeral ones. Condutdsd under 
the eye of the commaiMiii^ offieecs of corps, 
they ibrm part of the legimenfcid economy^ Tbe 
fruigeon can acfoaint himself widd every iadivi- 
duaPs character, habits, and ckscdptioa, circum* 
stances which most matetiajly tend to assist him 
in the exeeutioit of his duties :«-^The men, in- 
deed, assembled in Iheae establishmenta are bound 
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by ties of regimental discipline and economy, 
which constitute the superiority of baUalkwi 
hospitals — here miscouduct is more thoroughly 
repressed, and malingering more easily detect- 
ed ; an esprU de carps is kept up which promis- 
cuous intercourse tends always to destroy. 

If our medical arrangements in the field have 
not yet attained that d^ree of perfection, an4 
rapidity pf action, which distinguish the hospital 
ambulance of the continental powers, more es- 
pecially of France J yet we have excelled all 
other armies in the establishment and administra- 
tion of regimental hospitals ; and it is but jus- 
tice here to observe, that to Mr. Knight, the 
late Inspector-G«ner^> th@ nation is chiefly iur 
debted fi^r the efficiency 9nd organization d 
these most important establishments/' 

Such, Gentiemen, are a few of the leading 
points most worthy of your attention in tiie ad- 
ministration <^ military hospitals ; and in order 
to complete the very limited view of this subject, 
which I am at present enabled to lay before you, 
I would beg your attention to a proposal for the 
establishment of hospitals for officers upon fo- 
reign service. This is a measure which, although 
it has sometimes been partially acted upon, par- 
ticularly in the navy, has never yet been esta- 
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blished in the British service on that general and 
extended scale calculated to ensure its advan- 
tages—would there were room for the opinion 
that such a desideratum had never been expe- 
rienced, or that the want of such an establish- 
ment had not been more fatal to the officers of 
the army than inconvenient to their medical at- 
tendants. 

Twenty years have now elapsed since the 
necessity of such an institution was ably advo- 
cated by Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, in a pam- 
phlet written afler the disastrous expedition to 
Walcheren. The pictures there given of the mi- 
series incident to sick officers in billets are such, 
as I apprehend, the public is but little acquainted 
with. — A field officer so wretchedly accommodat- 
ed as to render it necessary to remove him from his 
billet, almost in articulo mortis — another officer, 
labouring under^t;^r, lodged in a mill, the noise 
of which was so loud and incessant, as to prevent 
his physician from hearing his patient's replies to 
the. questions put to him — a third, compelled to 
remain in the market place, while his compa- 
nion sought accommodation for him, and was 
ultimately glad to obtain it in an apartment over 
the tap-room of a common gin shop — a fourth, 
lying for four days upon the floor of a small 
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diity apartm^it, with the accumulated filth of 
that time unremoved. — ^These, and a thousand 
minor evils, of which the experience of every 
army surgeon will furnish examples, are, I ap- 
prehend, enough, and more than enough, to 
rouse us to a sense of the distress to which sick 
officers are occasionally subjected in their billets, 
particularly when deprived by sickness, incapa- 
city, or misconduct, of the assistance of their 
servants. 

When gentlemen are thus in want of the 
usual comforts, and decencies of Jife, it were 
idle to dwell upon the futility of exhibiting 
medicine under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances, or the impossibility of giving due me- 
dical attendance to sick officers distributed in 
billets over a large town. In such a situation it 
is impossible for the most zealous medical officer 
to apply his talents, either with justice to his pa- 
tient, or any kind of satisfaction to himself. ** In 
the case of an officer affected with delirium, when 
it was dangerous to leave him alone even for a 
few minutes, I have been obliged,'' says Sir A. 
Faulkner, ** more than once to remain a full hour 
by his bedside, while his servant was getting my 
prescription prepared. Thus was the time of the 
physician, which unfortunately could be but ill 
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spared, comiimed ia performiog the duty of a 



nurse/* 



The objections to the institution of an hospital 
for officers resolve themselves chiefly into the ex- 
pense of such an establishment* and the opinion 
that soch a species of accommodation would not 
accord with the feelings and habits of British of- 
ficem These d>J6ctions are» I apprehend, alto- 
gether futile and ima^naryv Were an officer of- 
fered the alternative of subjecting himself to an. 
ho3^pital stopps^e proportioned to the rate of 
his pay, and the extent of his accommodation, or 
of providing for the expenses of his own treat- 
ment in quarters, it will not be difficult to decide 
which he ought to prefer on the score of econo- 
my ; aad there are, I think, few rational beings 
who would be disposed to prefer the gratification 
of &ke ptide, and ovei!strained delicacy, to the 
reatorationof bealtii and the security of life. It 
would be a had compliment to the good sense 
of Britiflh officers to suppme that they would* 
fastidiously reject a measure which has been 
advantageously adopted in the armies of our late 
rivals ; and we are indebted to Sir A. Faulkner for. 
obtaining an account of the acconimodation pro- 
vided for officers in the military hospitals of 
France. Annexed to Sir Arthur's pamphlet, is a 
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letter from Baudiiot,8argeon»major of the French 
army employed at Middleburg in 1809> in reply 
to one addressed to him requesting information 
on this subject. This correspondence I thought 
of giving you at length, as the work is not every 
day to be met with ; but as I fiod that Boudriot's 
letter is reprinted in the 6th volume of the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, I shall 
merely subjoin a translation of the three first pa- 
ragraphs, the rest of it being occupied by detsuls 
into which I consider it at present unnecessary 
to enter, 

" 1. There is in each garrisoned town in France, 
and in a place singled out as the most healthy, a 
building known by the name of Mihtary Hospi- 
tal, of a handsome and good construction, the 
wards of which are lofty, well white- washed, and 
furnished with parallel windows, which are easily 
opened and shut at the pleasure of the officers of 
health. 

** 2. In the same hospital there are always one 
or two pavilions, destined exclusively to receive 
the officers of all ranks, although nevertheless 
they are at liberty to cause themselves to be at« 
tended (treated) in the house which they inhabit, 
and always at their own expense. 

" 3. The officers* ward must be furnished with 
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beds, constructed in the most careful manner 
possible, and distant three French feet from each 
other, according to the regulation j separated by 
curtains, for decency, and in order to be enabled . 
more easily, according to circumstances, to es«- 
tablish a current of air." 
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In the few remarks which I am now about to 
ofier you on the subject of Hospital Transport, 
I do not propose to enter into any consideration 
of the arrangements for the conveyance, disposal, 
or removal of medical stores ; but to confine my- 
self to the immediate duties of picking up the 
wounded in the field ; of conveying them to the 
nearest hospital, or station of medical officers '; 
and of subsequently removing them from one 
hospital to another, — duties for the performance 
of which it must be admitted that a very inades^ 
quate provision has hitherto been made in the 
British service* 

The principal assistance heretofore afforded to 
the surgeon in the execution of his duties, either in 
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the field or in quarters, consists in the appointment 
of a few orderlies, detached from regiments, and 
these, for the most part, neither adequate in number, 
nor efficient in point of activity and intelligence. 
It is not, indeed, to be expected that command- 
ing-officers of regiments, upon whom the surgeon 
is dependent for this kind of assistance, should 
be disposed to part with that description of men 
best qualified for the duties we have in view. 
The number of men often withdrawn from the 
ranks, by duties of fatigue, and casualties inci- 
dent to the service, is materially increased by the 
number necessarily employed in attendance upon 
the sick, — ^an attendance which should not be left 
to be provided for on the spur of the moment, 
but should be established and organized on a li- 
beral scale. 

For this imiportant purpose, the only effectual 
provision seems to be, the formation c£a,n hospi- 
tal corps, placed entirely at the disposal of the 
medical staff, and consisting of men either en- 
listed and embodied solely with this view, or 
transferred to the hospital establishment in caa- 
sequGQce of having, from years or from ac- 
cidents, become less effective in the line. A 
body of men of this description, trained to 
the particulsir duties required of them^ qualified 
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to attend the sick in the hospitals^ as well as to 
succour and bear off the wounded in the field, 
would preserve the effective force of regiments ; 
would afford a degree of comfort to the sick and 
wounded, to which they are too often strangers ; 
and would give at) efficiency to the medical stafl^ 
which the most zealous devotion to the duties of 
the service cannot otherwise ensure. 

In adverting to the means used for the con- 
veyance of wounded men, 1 shall not at present 
enter into any discussion of the merits of those 
ingenious contrivances for the security of frac- 
tured limbs, invented by various surgeons, some 
of whom have endeavoured to enhance the me- 
rits of their respective inventions by representing 
them as peculiarly adapted to the comfort of the 
wounded. At a future period of the course, 
when we come to consider the subject of frac- 
tures, in a Surgical point of view, I shall take 
an opportunity of showing you many ingenious 
pieces of mechanism, not, indeed, under the idea 
thaty as military surgeons, you can ever expect 
to be provided with such contrivances, but, thatv 
by studying the principles on which they are 
formed, and seeing the objects aimed at in their 
construction, you may learn to devise substitutes 
from the simple materials within your reach. 
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'At present I would observe, that the carriages 
employed for the sick naturally resolve themselves 
into two kinds ; those carried by men, what may 
be termed hand-bearers, or litters ; and into wheel 
carriages, or those drawn by horses or bullocks. 
Of the former, the looped blanket is one of the 
most simple and common expedients; this is 
formed by attaching loops to the two opposite 
edges of a common soldier's blanket ; the blanket 
is then doubled upon itself, one sergeant's pike 
passed through the doubling, and another through 
the loop-holes in the outer edges of the blanket 
A similar bearer has also sometimes been formed 
by bottoms of canvas ticking, with poles made 
on purpose to support them. Both these forms 
of bearers, however, being without traverses or 
stretchers, are found exceedingly defective ; the 
weight of a patient sinks down the yielding 
blanket or canvas so as nearly to reach the 
ground, and when this is very unequal on the 
surface, or covered with large stones, the wound- 
ed are liable to be further injured, by coming in 
contact with them ; the poles are also pressed in 
upon the haunches of the bearers, so as to ham- 
per them in their movements, and to render it 
impossible for them to proceed either with ease 
or celerity. 
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These objections are completely obviated by. 
^ ingenious contrivance recommended by Dr. 
Miliingen, of which I now show you a model. 
(Here a model of Dr. MilUngen's bearer is showii» 
as figured in the frontispiece of his work.) 
This consists of two parallel poles, separated by 
two traverses or stretchers, with short legs, andl 
supporting a canvas bottom. The poles of 
these bearers, when not employed for this pur^ 
pose, and armed with pikeheads, removeabl^ 
at pleasure, form weapons of offence and de? 
fence to the men of the hospital coi*p9 when ^es- 
corting wounded, or guarding hospital stores pr 
provisions. Each individual of this corps being 
armed with one of these pikes, furnished with 
one of the traverses strapped upon his knapsacjk^ 
and one of the canvas bottoms girt round his 
«wai8t, any two of them gieeting together, will be 
enaUed, in a few minutes, to equip a light and 
efficient bearer, capable of carrying off a ground- 
jed man with all the comfort of which his situa^ 
tion admits ; his pack being placed under his 
liead as a pillow, and his firelock slung from the 
side of the bearer by means of loop&i attached to 
it for this purpose. Dr. Millingen also proposes, 
.that each transporter should be furnished with 
jling b^lts,. such as you see every jday upon our 
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chairnieh in the streets, by which the beat er 
will be slung from the shoulders, and thu» 
more easily carried. For the more minute de* 
tttite of this equipment I mu£tt> refer you to Dr^ 
Mfllingefi's work } and at present I shall only ob» 
^v^ that it appears to mei (and, I may add, td 
^ery army surgeon to whom I have had the 
l^asure of showing tbis^ model,) one of the most 
simpte) efiicienti and praetieahle contdvaiicej^ for 
the conveyance of the wooaded which . has yet 
been devised* 

A bedrer somewhat akin to tUa was proposed 
by the late Colonel Crighton of this place, which 
you will see figured in the first volume of. the 
Edibburgh Medical and Surgical Joomal, and 
die of which is deposited in the Royal Infirmaiy^ 
Inhere it may be deeti by the pupils of the houae. 
This consists of a piece of frame work, bome^ 
like the former, upon two poles, supporting a tilti* 
ed cover, and having a sma}l cot or. hung bed 
suspended from it^ in wliich the patient is. fdacedi 
I have upon two or three occa^iona employed ;thii 
litter in conveying patients to or from the Infim^ 
ary, imd have reascm to consider it a very comfort 
able ccmveyance. It is, however, obviously the 
production of a man who had, the Edinburgh 
cfaairmeti in his eye as bearers^ and from Um cump- 
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tetnft and anWieldy form is quite unfit for ti^ 
fiervice of the field. 

Th«^ cmly other c<Hlve)nmoe of tht» kiu^ 
I (sfhall notice, h^ that very generaUy used in it^ 
Indian araiy, the Dooly. This varies stooaewht^ 
in its form in d^itrat parts of the coutttty ir^m 
soine^ eases it comists simply of a cot^ or i^th»M 
bMMioek, ati8|>ended from a bamboo^ and sereeat 
ed by an awning from the san. In oilier cases il 
Mnflistg of a more finished piece of frame^work;^ 
eweted by painted canvats, sot as to i^oteot th^ 
patient &<mk the weather, and , calculated ta le^ 
hkn lie at length within it (Here a ^(xt^d^l of 
the Dody ueed an the Madras army is ^h^wi^} 
TbiSf you see, is suspended b^y a pole Or^ bamp* 
boo passing through it^ and is home on the 
shoulders of &ur men* Nothing can well b^ 
conceived more perfectly adapted to the coqyeyt) 
ance of mck than these dodies or j^danquhis, 
but the number of beaters re^uund. for. th»i9» 
(some himdreds to each Eurq^ean r^gioiefit,;) reki-* 
ders it impossible to bring themi into use. in afi^ 
other country than liidia. 

Befbre describing the wheel carriages Qsedrfoe 
the conveyance of sick and wounded, I wouhi 
re^ueM your attention for a moment to anintei^ 
ftiediatd description of carriiq^e, neither hosnehjR 
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inm nor drawn by horses, I allude to the mod6 
of conveyance used in some cases by the French 
tony in Egypt, upon the backs of camels. In 
the first volume of Baron Larrey's memoirs, you 
will see a plate representing the necessary equip- 
ment for this mode of transport. It consists of 
two large boxes, or camel trunks,, fitted up as litr 
ters for the reception of the wounded, and slung 
6ne on eadi sid^ of the aijdm^l Qyer apapk-saddle^ 
The:caaieU^,]nade.t94q9^1, ^9 m otl^r cases, to 
*eceive h^Jd&A, ?W^ ^us^t^.^iqlj: jps^^ easilj be 
placed in^uch adQQhv^anc^w Jn |ip9ifpitry where 
this is the only be$ui»t of bur4en, we may again be 
imder the necessity of having, recourse to this 
mode of carriage ; but I should think, from my 
personal knowledge of the peculiar gait of thet 
Camel, that his pace is not much adapted to thet 
comfort of a wounded man. 
t In Larrey's Memoirs you will also see a %ure 
of what is termed the ambulance of Baron Percy. 
This is a four-wheeled carris^e of a very simple 
oonstruction. It consists chiefly of a sort of 
ridge pole raised upon the frame-work of .the 
carriage, and upon which the wounded are placed 
astride aa if on hors^ack, and here they sit 
probdctBd by a sort of canopy^ This can only 
a^ccommodate men slightly wounded about the^ 
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head^ {superior extremities, or vjpp^r part of th^ 
trunk, and is evidentty unsuited to m&^ wiio may 
have recdved severe wounds or fi'actures of the 
lower limbs. '....> 

m 

' In the account of the Italian campaign, in the 

first volume of his Memoirs, Larrey d^cribeji 

tw6 voitures or i^ring carriages of his own invent 

tion ; the one with two and the other with ibor 

wheds. The smaller one is thus descrSied by the 

Baron. ^ The chest or body presetited the shape 

of an elongated cube, arched^ on the top \ it 

^Ma pierced hy two small ndndows in the A^Sm^ 

two* &1ding-doDrs opening. before and behind i 

llie flodr of the carriage was formed c^a moveaJrfe 

fiume,^ furnished with a hair-matrass and pillO;W> 

tiovered with leathen This frame glided feasil^r 

^pon the two supports or cheeks of Che body, by 

means of four small castors, add it was provided 

with four iron handles, fastened into die wood* 

These handles were destined to receive the belte 

^f the sddikil; in oider to dury the Wdundjed^tip* 

on the frame a^ upon a barrow. The wound^ 
<could be idressed upon these frames, wbei^ the 
^season did not permit them to be dressed npo|i 
Ihe ground The little vehicles were dr^wn by 
twa horses, one of which carried the driver^ JQ« 
ternally they were 11 decimeters^ \% mi|Umeteni* 
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(oc dC itiehes) wide. ,Twq .iiramijdQd {)puld lie ^l 
their length. in tliem etfily } bag? w@rQ distribute 
ed'in the inside of them tg jvoeive. bathes, or 
other objects necessary for the sick. . l^k^e GUf^ 
riages ceinbined soEdity with l}ghto€^«Qd ele- 
gance.^V (A modd of Jtbis cwrii^ is he^ 
sbo^n to the class.) The larger one was . Qonr 
Mructed upon the same prtnoipiesy was i^iJqDl^? 
edto ccmveylcMir patients lying extended: nod 
was 4rawn by four horses. 

flbe mAy conveyance hitberto in gwenU 
use &r the sid^ of the British army, is the CQffk^ 
mon 4ipiing-waggon8. They are sup|>orted..o9 
fimr wheels, and drawn by four horses ; eaif 
cuiated to convey six or eight men with sli^t 
injuries, and to hold two lyiu^ extended lucymm* 
tally. Their general outline bears Gongjdexable 
^semblance to the carriage just describedfr^ 
Xiaire/s work, but they Are mudi less commo* 
^ieiisfy fittedjup an liie interunv Some of them 
are floored with deals like a common oart^ 
^md others have a depression or wdiin the hot* 
%om^ calculated to receive the uoBas' feet, and t^ 
^able them to sat iqmght with more i:omlbcL 
A conveyance of this description is used here 
*fbr bringing up poor patients from X^eith to the 
^hospital, andinay be frequently seen at the door 
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of fihe itoyii Jja&amry. Some of iJboae mfd 
for the service of the troops are deposited ia the 
ibrt at Leilii; and my ftiend. Dr. Mcintosh, 
iKatiDg^snrgmfi to ^e Ordiiaiiee m North Bri« 
taki^ dcoirM me to sajr, that he will have mucfa 
pieasufie in i&ectiiig them to be shown to any of 
the-pi^Nls^f this dkisSy who may be desiimis of 
iliaidng tb^selvefi more minutely acqiiainted; 
with iheir- oonBtruction. These v^faides are^ 
iMwever, but iiidiflferently calculated for die con* 
vejmice 49f the wound^ } and from the expense! 
of their oonskruetioO) And the ^abliahmeot of 
men^and hdeses necessary to render them e£« 
eient, pimre it very eumbrous and miwiddy 
appjenc^e to sin army^ as I diall immediatiMy 
have occasion to ^how you, 

Thja has iod to the :sugge£|^nn of other de^ 
suBfqptions of carrii^es int^ided to supersede 
at whde or in part the pse of the common 
iqpring<^w9ggon. Wiith this view, a regimental 
loBg oar J^ i>ee9' proposed by Dn Millingmi 
of which you will see a smaU figure in the 
fifontispiece to his work. These cars are cal* 
culated to be drawn by two horsesi and to move 
to the rear, with facility, ten or twelve men 
eaefa, wounded in the head, face, upper extre^ 
mities, and lower extremities, without jracture, 
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together with their arms, packs, and ai^coiitre- 
metits. 

<* The cars here proposed are similar in Con-i 
striiction to those vehicles commonly called in 
Ireland, jauhtihg cars ; they should be inounted 
upon four wheels^ narrow, and sufficiently long 
to accoQimodate six men on each iaide, seated bade 

ft 

to back^ their feet bearing upon a qplash boards 
outside of the wheels, their packs^ &c placed in 
the centre of the car ; these carriages inight also 
be constructed of the length of the continental 
long ammunition tumbrils, and with three or four^ 
horses could bear off 24 wounded at a time. 

'< The body of these cars would also carry eacb 
regiment's field hcxspital bedding, consisting of 
IS palliasse and bolster cases, 24t pair of sheets^ 
and only weighing 961b. ; the comfort and advan- 
tage arising from the possession of these stores, 
cannot be sufficiently appreciated. When troopsi 
are moving at a distance from the theatre of war, 
|;faese cars might also carry 12 rugs, weighing about 
$8lb. and upon a march would convey sickly men^ 
ilnd the packs of those who are unable to bear 
them with their companies. 
; '<; It is true that in the cars here proposed, thd 
wounded are not under cover ; but long and per^ 
90.nal experience has convinced me, that the co4 
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verings of our spring waggons are more obnoxious 
thaii grateful, except in rainy weather ; and the 
rapidity with which a great number of wounded 
may be borne to the rear, will fully compensate 
for this inconvenience, should it ever be consi-» 
dered as such. These long cars have moreover 
the additional advantage of being narrow, and 
therefore less likely to block up roads, than wagw 
goiis, wiEons, bullock cars, &C4 Ih^ usual heavy 
and cumberaon^ meand of transporting sick and 
wbiindedi*' 

. Such carriages as these would no doubt provd 
a most valuable addition to the means of trdns4 
port hitherto a&rded to regiments, but by. far 
the most ingenious contrivance for the convey* 
aiice of sick and wounded which I have ever 
seeii, IS that of Mr. Cherry of Clapham, formerly 
a veterinary surgeon in the army. This con* 
sistii of a light single-horse cart, iso construct* 
<ed as to be readily adapted either to the con^ 
veyance of wounded men, or to the carriage of 
i^tores land provisions; for these two dilORsrent 
purposes, a great part of the frame work of the 
€art is moveable, and capable of being adjusted 
to the object required ; but the most ingenious 
part of the contrivance is that by which the or- 
dinary springs of a cart or other carriage maybe 
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pmlssetBd from iojur y when carrying heavy 
loadsi while, at the ttine time, it admits of tbdr. 
£ree use when light loads are carried. Thisia 
dfected hy two mo^^able blocks slidisg alemg 
the axletree ; and which, by meaas of a lever cfah 
nected with them, may eitlier be moved wdt-i 
wards tmder the frame work of the cart, so.a&to 
make its weight bear direcdy on the axle wkh-f 
out injuring die spriogs ;; or, by turning the Jevier 
kk an oppfsisitedirectiony die blocks may be witb^ 
drawn from under the side pieces of Ae cart ia» 
to the Judlbw space formed by their l^iidoaess, 
and tiie springs diils again brought into aetbm 
' I regnet that I am net yet in posseaaiQii of n 
model of this carni^, so as to make tiiewfaole ^ 
Mr. Chenystcontrivaiieeias readily ifitelligibte to 
youflsJ could wish ; butl^ partiof itMdiioh I,ha¥e 
just been describing is represented in the plate 
whichlnowi^ow yon; 66mthe Sfitfavolitmeof the 
A^ Transactions of the Society for the EneourageH 
ment of Arts ;^' the silr^ medal of which society 
Jwas awarded to Mr. Cheery for th» part ^ Im 
invention. I could also have widied to be able 
ifeo refer you to a pamphlet of jthis gentleman^ 
^containing ^*' CHuservatiptts cp the De&ctiye 
•State of Army Transport, with Suggestions £>r 
dts LosMovement^'^ which .he . has \)6m jrood 



.eQOii|^jto«»4t9f»e. As thatpajter, hofwey^NT, 
■hM s»t hem prii^«d £»r pubUisatiQii, I nwft 
ritnst to If r. Cherry's liberality to forgive me for 
the liberty I now take in layiiig before you t|ie 
■&llkmi»g «Ktnicl8 &ofa his pamphJ^ ."^hjch will 
rrimw ywi th»t be bas considered the 9i49«ct 
rof mUilatfy ti^Msport ia all its bearii^;8^ funi 
.tfant has tibsecvatio^s wie tbe residt of sooQd 

odeaspiiiui^ to extend I^U* utUilyt X l^venoffb- 
^jttctin view biii> tbe cefdit of thciir jMiit;hor« jtad 
Like iBtq?eato «^ Ike {wbfo 
. «< The tniQipfirt feared .by ev^ wmy^n^ 
4ependbniofilie wdi]mQ0:9em^. whidi his ite 
;4nviQ {Nuniliir tettidbtiaiao nuy be fkMd m- 
^riwalieads^ PMkdty; tbftt which i9 i:e^psijbe 
4Daxtry.pE9nsiMSf Sotag^ and the ordimuyisw^ 
lilies; end diat which 4s raqitisite to isaixy judc 
,waA wmMled jaenz^^v^Ary in iikher vordSf iniD 

' «« Bat Although tihe traosport nqfUKd by «n 
army admits of being classed under diese two 
Jieads, yet they agiiii, ina great flumsUr^ resolve 
•themaalves into enet, and require but one epedes 
jof tomi^ioirt to supply both> si^re «speouilly 4ur- 
4ng.«a active ; eainpaignt: when, transport is most 
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- Valuable ; because tfae wants irf* each exiBt, piin- 
cipally, in opposite direetioiis ; stores asd sup- 
|)lies o£ all kinds requiring to be carried to tte 
front) and sick den to the rear« 

** With ibne species of transport allotted sdid- 

iy to hospitals, (or rather to the carrying of men 

Only^ foi" the spring waggons do not carry even 

hospital stores,) and another to the commissariat^ 

the Want& of one deimrtment mttst often remain 

"UnsuppUed, while the transport belonging to tfae 

^iMher regains idle» But by gf^neralizii^ the 

means, by adopting a simple carriage applicable 

-to every purpode^ by plying the whole under re* 

gulations that will insure the serviceii of eyeiy 

-pirt being available for the duty most imperious 

in its wants, the necessi^ for thj3 precarious »9- 

-fiistanoe of hiired transport will be greatly dimiii- 

^ishedj^ largd sums of money will bie aaved, and 

<the importanidtitiesof earryiiigsickmfin^.atiireSy 

and sujpp]freffeo^(]k^l^tlfi»d,s ki^ a/db< 

greeafnpreeiMlii sMfipi^aBkptxti^^ 
'knowiw'f *\^\'ohi4, sH \f)oui-,\a »ut9 *\ij\2 .'^i^r.-i. n^* 
' ** Out situation as an island k^ foecastoned, 
^and may agwi Occasion, a great part of dnr mi- 
litary warfare to consist in expeditions against 
:an enemy'i} coast, or hi» colonies ^ and it :surely 
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would be desirable for means of transport to land 
with each re^ment» and become immediately 
available. 

^< The first step, therefore, towards substan- 
tial improvement in our army transport, shou Id 
be to adopt a carnage, simple in its construction,; 
and applicable to the copveyance of every thing 
that an army requires to have carried. ^<< The 
next step should 1)0 ^ to: establish a system tha^ 
will adBEiitxiof *tbetiqqaii(%^df ^dsflvic^^^ 
s^rt ritrail^ 'spefidiljl i]MBeased^ afc^w^ooofixlerate 
expense ; ^ndio^ppiy sk<in such '^ idanner as will 
insure the means of transport b^ing at the points, 
where it is wanted. 

'< The most simple, and at the same time the 
most really efficient, carriage that can be employ-* 
ed for military transport, is a light cart, drawn by 
one horse, and which, with little ingenuity, may 
be constructed to carry either the weighty and 
bulky articles that are required by an army, or 
sick and :wounded men, with greater comfort 
and ease than can possibly be afforded by the 
spring waggon/* 

Mr. Cherry'a objections to this^ lastrmentioned 
mode of conveyance are detailed at length, and 
are, for the most part, I think, exceedingly well, 
founded. He very justly observes, that ^« The 
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ease and comfort procured to the sick an^ 
wouoded soldier, by the spii&g .wa^on convey^ 
ancei does not equal what it is sometimes sup^t 
posed to do ; and therefore caonoti on that score, 
be said to compensate^ for any additioiial bordeit 
or expense. 

^ The ease resulting from the efaBrttchy o£ 
qirtngs to a carriage^ particulaxly belongs to ra^ 
pid motion over made roads. In. veiy rough ok 
tuations liieir effect is lost ; and, under the mosfr 
favourable ciicumstaaioes, the production of em^. 
depends upon a proper adjustment of d» 
sttsength of the springs to. the wei^t to be.csr*! 
ried on them. When the strength of the springar 
ts^ out of pn^xHtion to the^ weight carried . they 
do not act; and when the weight carried on the 
i^rings is out of proportion^ to their strei^h^ the 
advantage is in liiat case los^t, by their yiriiding aoi 
much aa to become inert 
. ** These disadvantages^ belong particularly tai 
lint spring waggon* The worst cases of aidcn^ur 
or wounds^ of coursci require the most ease in> 
being moved ; but in spring wdggons they zeK 
ceive l^e least The wag^^on is calculated .to 
cany seven or eight men with ordinary com^ 
pUunts, and with the weight of these the sprii^ 
Hoay act : but when the waggon is occupied hyr 



one, at ev^n two men, who, when very ill or 
badly Wounded^ are fully suffioient to occupy an 
entire waggon ; their weight is not sufficient to- 
act on the elasttdty of the springs^ and they> 
would ride quite as easy in a carrii^e without' 
Miy« Wad the strength of the springs, again^^ 
adapted to this lesser weighty their dlasticM;/' 
would be overcome by the greater, so that itf 
either one case or the other, the p^souf^ convey- 
ed in i^pring waggons are placed in a similar 
situation to what they would be on a carriage^ 
without springs. Besides these objections to 
spring waggons, in point of ease where it is motf 
requisite, there are others not less important in 
r^flird to the enormous expense they ooeasionr 
both in money and means/^ . 

Afler noticing the impediments which not uu^ 
irequently occur to the movements of troops, 
ikom the breaking down or sticking fast of wagi 
gons in bad roads, bridges^ hollow ways, orothtt 
narrow passes, and the difficulty* with which these 
unwieldy conveyances are removed, he observes^ 
^' The addition of one spare horse to a cart doo^ 
bles the power to get over any road particulariy 
bad ; but in the case of waggons, even the add> 
ing of fbur horses, where it is practicable, to those 
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usually allotted. Increases butlittle the powetr, from 
the unwieldiness of so numerous a team» and the 
difficulty of making so many horses draw together. 
Again, over rocks or any occasional impedi- 
ment, where the strength of a few men would be 
lost on a waggon and its lading, the same means 
applied to carts would surmount the obstructioQ 
with ease, 

" When one horse, in a set of four, fails in 
strength from sickness or any other cause, the 
consequences extend to the other three horses of 
the team, inasmuch as increased exeition is re- 
quired from them to make up for the defective 
horse. The tendency of this is to knock up them 
^Iso ; and a whole team, together with the wag- 
gon, has frequently been destroyed from the fail- 
jire of one horse.*' 

These inconveniences arising from the fail- 
ure of a team of horses belonging to a wag- 
gon are also sometimes experienced from the 
failure of the men employed to drive thenit 
pf which, amongst other instances, one ra- 
4lier ludicrous than serious occurred to myself 
in France. When about to march off one 
morning from the village where we had halted 
;during the night, the hospital sergeant came up 
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to ni6 in great di!3tr€i^3 to sa;^i tb&t the l^ick 
could not be moved j that one of the waggon- 
drivers had deserted during the night, lea^ng one 
t>f his hordes without shoes, and that the other 
driver was, as he ternded it, a sm^t of an idiot 
Upon inquiry I found that the hospital cbok^ 
a Yorkshire man, amongst his other acquirementat^ 
knew something of the management of horses^ he 
was immediately put in requisition as a waggonei'^ 
had the horse shod by the village blacksmith^ and 
got the waggon under weigh amidst the jokes of 

his comrades. 

>-> 

. It will be obvious, upon a iaoment's reflectioti^ 
that such accidents as this, occurring either from 
;die failure of horses, or from the de«ertion» sick'- 
ness, or incapacity of. drivers, are much iaore 
.easily remedied in cases where carts are employ- 
4ed than when waggons ar6 the only means of 
conveyance j for *< when the weight of a load doea 
.npt exceed what one horse is able to draw^ %\SSL 
in a driver ceases to foe requisite^ and it may* be 
,led by any man, however inexperienced* Nei- 
ther man nor horse require instruction. IPtQm 
the moment tlie horse ii purchaaed, ot tji^man 
^enlisted, they become service^bL^, atid of course 
; efficient augmentations nia^ be oUade witfiftut 
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casioning the expense and ddiay that attend ever^ 
-extension <^a waggon establishment^' 

^* Hie employing of carts^ however, is not a 
novel experiment, the advantages of which yet 
•femains to be proved, and in truth no argument 
w favour of them is neoessary ; their utility, in 
&ct, is fully established. When in the Peninsula, 
the more laborious and tedious method of cariy* 
ii^ on the backs of mules was not resorted to ; 
it was by carts that the magazines were supplied, 
^^om which the men and horses employed with wag^ 
gone drew their support ; it was by carts that far 
ihe greater proportion of sick and wounded sol- 
diers were carried to hospitals in ihe rear ; in 
fihort, it was by carts that all the efficient wheel 
mrriage transport was performed.'* 

After these and many more interesting obser- 
ivations ^on the subject of military transport in 
^neral, Mr. Cherry concludes by observing, that 
he has at length succeeded in completing a ma- 
chine sufficiently near perfection to be submitted 
to a trial of its advantages, which be enumerates 
as follows. 

^ ^ 1. It is proirided with flexible -springs for light 
ieadsy iidiich^ by a simple contrivance, are pro- 
jected from injury by heavy loads. This admits 
of more ease in casea of sickness that require an 
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entire carriage than can be derived from the stiff 
waggon springs. 

^* S. It is fitteid to r-eoQi ve and suspend a heater 
for patieiriB that require a recumbent ^posture. * 

^' 8. It is provided with comniodious seats, and 
with a support for the ^back Qf patients who ariE^ 
able to sit up. 

** 4f. It is more spacious than the waggon, and 
therefore admits of patients alieviating papn by 
change of posture. 

^ 5^ Three of ?these carts lasay be /equipped an4 
supported for less money than one waggon co9ts» 

**6. In inoving patients A&^y, a waggon ckin, 
of course, take but 4>ne, while its pj^oportion of 
carts will take thcee ; i^nd, in moving them ocA^ 
lectiirely, qarts will jcairy twelve men at a nMleh 
less expense than attends a waggon carrying 
e^t ; in «aeh case, as regards carts, with less 
pain to the sui£fering india^dual. 

*^ 7. These carts take to pieces, and ^v^uy be 
Blade to oocu^ dimt veiy little >room, either in a 
stxwe ,or on board «hip. . 

f<^« As ^ach cart requires but ope horse, tbey 
may be iwoogbt into active nsefiiloess at ^a very 
short notice ; since any man is able to *Iead '% 
horse without any pr^qiis 'instruotikm or ' 'ex« 
pense wtiatever. 

*^ 9- The general simplicity of equipment admits 
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irf^ their being attached to, and embarked, witb 
single regiments. 

'< 10. These carts are equally applicable to ccmi- 
missariat transport ^ the mode of arrangement 
for each service being extremely simple, every 
government carriage may be at any time appro^ 
priated to the conveyance of sick or wounded 
officers or soldiers ; thus affording means of 
transport for this very essential duty to a much 
greater extent than can be derived from wag^ 
gens, and at the same time saving large sums of 
money. 

, ^< In shortr itis much easier to the sick or wound- 
ed officer or soldier, much more convenient and 
efficient for the military hospital service, and 
much less expensive, tiian the spring waggon ^ 
with the additional advantage of being applieabk^' 
as occ&sioa may require, to the conveyance of 
stores of all kinds belonging to every other branch 
o|g the public service." 

r This cart, after having been inspected, was 
sent to the General Hospital at Chatham, and 
Ae officidl report thereon, by Dr. J. Forbes, the 
prinoipal Medical Officer at that station is sub- 
joined. 

^< The cart fitted up by Mr. Cherry has been 
cardully and minutely examined by myself and 
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th^ Other Medical Officers of this hospital ; and 
we are fully of opinion that it is perfectly adapt* 
ed to the purposes for which it is intended, viz« 
the easy and comfortable conveyance of side 
and wounded men, at the least possible expense 
of men and horses. 

<< The facility with which it is taken to pieces 
and again put together, as well as the simplicity 
of the whole appointments, and the ease witii 
which they may be repaired by such workmen 
as are to be found in every regiment, are also 
strong recommendations. 

^^ I have some doubts whether the springs are 
of sufficient strength to resist the shocks that 
imist be frequently met with in bad roads, even 
with the weight they are intended tQ carry ; this^ 
hpwever, is a matter of detail of easy alteration, 
should it be found requisite or proper, 

. ** It is impossible to conclude without stating, 
that Mr. Cherry's csurt has been carefully exa- 
mined by Miyor-General d'Arcy, Cdonel Chdsr 
tijB, and Lieutenant-Cdonel Paisley, and by th^ 
Medical Officers of the navy, marines, and dock- 
yard, who have all expressed their approbation 
of its convenience, simpUcity, and ingenuity." 

The advantages of this military cart were fur- 
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ther consumed by letter from the same authority, 
dated Nov. &, 18^3, as follows; 

.** Aftef a trial of more than two years, I hiive 
nok seen mj matron to change the favourable 
opinion I at first formed of thef dart. I consi- 
der it as a model of simple ingenuity, peffectly 
catettlated to anfeWer every purpose fo* which it 
is intended, and will, I am sure, be fbnnd a most 
valuable addition to tlie materiel of our armies 
o» any fttture active service. 

•* Its^ lightness, th^ small space it occupies 
when taken to pieces, and the fadility with whith 
it may be ptit together and brought into use, are 
great advaifitages.*' 

Enough h^% I presnme^ been said to 6Jt- 
cite rejection atid inquiry into the details of 
a subject, thfe importance of which does not ap- 
pear to me to have been hitherto duly appreciated* 
With regard to this particular topic, the trans- 
portation of Sifck^tid wounded, much remains to be 
pressed upon the attention of government, when* 
ever d futttre dccasion shall utifoftunately occun 
Were our means of conveyance more perfect, 
regimertts would be fejs jfbeqUently compelled to 
leave their sick behind, and we should find that 
sick and wounded may be moved not only without 
inconvenience, biit often with positive advantage. 
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Gestation has even been advocated as a remedy 
in the treatment of T3rphas fever by two experi- 
enced army surgeons, my late friend Dr. Jack- 
son^ and Dr. Jones, formerly surgeon cf llie 
Greys ; and although my own experience does 
not enable me to speak to its effects in this parti* 
cular mstance, I have frequently had occasion to 
observe the . improvement oi cases in the course 
of a march. 

The formation of an hospital corps for the pur* 
pose of conveying the wounded from the field of 
battle^ and of subsequently attending them in the 
hos|Htals» has oifcen been suggested, and it is to 
be hoped may hereafter be carried into effect, ao» 
cording to details, of which you will see a mi« 
nute account in the ^^ Army Medical Offi- 
ow's Manual/' No other plan seems so wdi 
adapted to effect the object in view, to affiird 
prompt and efficient assistance to the wounded, 
and to preserve the integrity and effective force of 
legimasits. *' The feeling of humanity which, 
prompts one soldier to give assistance to his 
comrade, or his officer, when wounded, has some- 
times given a colourable pretext to another for 
tttmiog hia face from the enemy. One firelock 
is withdrawn firom the line by the wound of the 
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isbldier ; a second, by the impulse of humanity { 
ind a third, perhaps, by the force of example." 
-You will see, Gentlemen, from the details into 
srbich I have entered in this aiid the preceding 
lectures, that the duties of an army surgeon are 
not solely those of a medical man, and that 
many of the subjects of his attention are not 
exclusively of a prc^essional nature. However 
imperfectly these subjects may have been treat- 
ed^ I have, I trust, said enough to show, that 
the examination of recruits ; the clothing, victu** 
ailing, and exercise of troops ; their accommoda- 
tibn in camp, and in quarters; their manage^ 
ment in hospital, independent of considerations 
piirely professional ; and the means of transport* 
ihg them when sick or wounded, ought to be 
objects of unremitting care ; and the numerous 
medical authors, both ancient and modern, to 
whom I have had occasion to refer, will afford 
the best possible proof of the importance which 
has at all times been attached to these matters 
by every enlightened military surgeon. 

** De toutes les conditions humaines. aucune 
n' a plus betoih des secours de la medecine que 
celle du 8oldat« Ce que la fougue de la jeu- 
nesse, la^rigueur des saisons, les qualitea vioieuses 
des alimens et les blessures les plus meurtrieres 
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peuvent produire de maux est rassemble sur 
Sja t£te. Le choix des vetemehs, du regimei 
d'uDe habitation convenable, siiffit pour lui con-^ 
server toutie la vigueiir et par conseqiient son 
courage que ne peat exister sans elle.'^ 
• There is, perhaps, no body of men more 
thoughtless, when left to themselves, than sol-^ 
diers ; they have been so long accustomed to 
have all their wants supplied or anticipated by 
the vigilance of their officers, that when left' 
without direction or assistance they become . 
often helpless. It \¥Ould indeed be difficult, if 
not impossible, to point out any material want 
of the British soldier, that has not been fully 
provided for, by the paternal care of his late 
£U>yal Highness, the Commander-in-chief. Of 
the obligations which it owes to that distinguish- 
ed individual, the British army is, I trust, fully, 
sensible. It is not within my province to dwell . 
upon many of the beneficial reforms which he 
introduced, but I may be permitted to observe,! 
that in nothing was improvement more obvious, ' 
under his auspices, than in the clothing of the- 
troops, a point intimately connected with their 
health. ; At the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, the dress of our soldiers was a 
compound of all . that was mo$t inconvenient ; 
a cocked hat, perched upon the summit of a 
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powdered bead, and a loiig queue protruding 
from beneath it ; a long coat, reaching to the 
ankles, and meeting at a single point in front ; 
waistcoat and breeches kept white by the per- 
petual application of pipe^clay, wet or dry ; and 
long gaitens, requiring a large portion of a man's 
lifetime to button, were then the general cos- 
tunfe of the army. It was under the adminis- 
tration of our late Commander-in-chief that diese 
were exchanged for the cap and the crop, the 
jacket and the grey trowsers — ^it was, in short, 
under that illustrious prince, that our men were 
made •* warriors for the working day/* 

The superiority of our discipline and appoint- 
ments were fully established when our troops 
n^re, upon a recent occarion, serving in the me- 
tropolis of France with the flower of the Euro- 
pean forces ; and the medical oflicers of foreign 
powers, were also ready to admit the excellence 
of our hospital arrangements, bot they ex- 
pressed a degree of surprise that our field appa- 
ratus and medical equipments were not equally 
complete amd effective— --jPV» est et ab haste do- 
ceri. 

Althougti, GentlemeUt you will not, I trust, 
find me di^KMed to under-rate the impcnrtance of 
those surgical subjects on which I proposeto enter 
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at out next fleeting, I camnotcondude tliisdepart^ 
m^it of the course without bringing to your re* 
coUectioiH that, in the words of Johnson, ** war bai» 
means of destruction more formidabie than the 
caBuuni and the swor^« Of the thousands and tens 
of thousands that have perished, bow small a pro^ 
portion ever felt the stroke of an enemy T At the 
aaole time it is consolatory to reflect, that even in 
seasons llie most inclement, under privations the 
nmt severe, in climes the most ungenial, and em 
carapments the most unwholesome, the resources 
of cfur profession have been successfully opposed 
to tbe disastars inseparable from the pursuit of 
war. Upon two important occasions, oil both of 
which my excellent friend Mr. Young was at the 
head of tbe medical 8ta£^ it has been said to hit 
praise, that ^ the worst calamities of war had 
little or no place eithier amid the swamps of Hoi* 
land or on tbe burning sands of Egypt ^ in the 
former, of four thousand and eighty«<«ight sick 
and wounded, who were at one time in tbe bo»- 
pitak, <Hily ei^ty-nine died i in the latter, out 
of twenty-four thousand patients, we lost only 
seventeen hundred.'* 

I would now, before concluding these prelimi- 
nary remarks, beg leave to observe, that there is 
one other subject, which perhaps might, without 
impropriety, have found a place in this introduc- 
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tory division of the course. I allude to what hasr 
been termed Medical Topography ; but the con- 
sideration of this, I am at present induced to defer, 
partly from having hitherto been unable to avail 
qayself of the sourcesof information which I already* 
possess, and partly from my being in immediate 
expectation of more. A distinguished Member of 
Parliament has undertaken to procure for me the. 
valuable papers relative to the Walcheren expedi-^ 
tion, printed by order of the House of Commons, 
in 1810} andof these I may perhaps be able toavaiL 
myself even before the termination of the present 
course. We have also reason to expect, very soon, 
an important work on the medical topogr^hy of 
Gibraltar and the Ionian islands, from the pen of 
the late lamented Dr. Hennen, and, judging of his 
qualifications for this undertaking, from some topo- 
graphical reports made by him on the military sta- 
tionsin North Britain,of which I possess manuscript 
cojnes, I naturally anticipate that this forthcoming 
work will enhance the well earned reputation of its 
author. But although unable to offer you any sum- 
mary or abstract of the information already ob- 
tained on the subjects of medical geography and 
topography, I may be permitted to advert to the 
importance which these subjects have assumed^ 
not only in the eyes of professional men, but as 
a branch of military education in general. 
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The following is a limited^ and but very iini- 
perfect aketch of the light in which this subject is 
placed by a recent writer ou military education in 
one of the leading periodicals of the day. ** It is 
impossible that an officer can be.too intimate with 
all that is comprised under the heads of geograp 
phical and statistical knowledge in a country 
which is the seat of war, such as Ihe agriculture^ 
the seasons, the climate, the nature of the wind^ 
and weather ; the state of the soil as to incMsture 
and dryness; the mineralogicai or geological 
character ; tbe population, under all its circboip 
j9twces and distribution, numbers and character; 
and more than it is here needful to enumerate 
While there are many things capable of a&ct* 
ing an army which depend on. climate, soil^ 
season, physical geography, and so forth, there is 
not one more deeply important than that wbich 
relates to the power of these, separately or comn- 
bined, in affecting the health of troops." And 
in reference to the want of iitformation . oi 
these points, which has sometimes been coxy 
^picuous, he observes, that *^ Of the morals^ 
the dwellings, the food^ the commerce of fo^ 
reign countries; an officer may possibly have 
heard that a Portuguese carries a long knife, eats 
garlic, sells port-winei and buys bacalhao ; wUJe, 

6 
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if he be destined to s^ve in India or Afnca^ he 
may discover, after the loss of five or ten thou* 
sand men, that the saa is veiy hot at mid-day, 
that a numsoon shifts the wind in his teeth, blows 
across a jungle, and poisonshalf his canip; that 
his bridge of commumcation is very surprisingly 
washed away by an inundation foreseen by every 
fme but himself; and that the half of the army 
which is not poisoned by xice fields, is starved be- 
cause his troops cannot get bullocks to eat ; and 
ius transports cannot reach the shore or lie in 
harbour at the time he wants th^m/' 

These general views of the subject sure then il«- 
bistrated by a reference to many special instances 
<>f the disasters which have befeUmi armies, and 
<of the grievous and humiliating results in which 
their exertions have tenninated, from <* persever- 
ing obstinacy and conceit, the produce crf^ignor- 
-ance determined never to learn/^ Amongst these 
miustratiops, the memorable disasters of our army 
in 1809, are ever uppermost, in the progress 'of 
«n expedition, which, says this writer, ** planned 
jind conducted ad it was, was the fruit of statisti- 
-cal ignorance in every one, overy where, from 
the pdme imnister to the commander-in-chief, 
and from him to the surgeon's mate.^ 

In thifilast reflectiiHi, however, I amby notneans 
prepared to concur, for whatever may have been 
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the faults or the £ulings of the heads of the jnedi- 
<;al department of that day, I am persuaded that 
there was scarcely an hospital mate employed oa 
the expedition who could not have foretold the 
evils which befel them. The £^tality attendant 
upon that expedition was in a gveat measure the 
result of that state policy whidh has in too many 
instances prevented the destination of troc^s from 
being made known to those who are nevertheless 
held responsible for t^r health and their lives* 
From this responsibility no meflical offioer will 
be 'disposed to shrink, provided he is treated with 
that confidence, 1^ want of which our depart 
ment has too often had occasion to deplore. Sot 
then it must be <listinctiy £^It, that, in what oaa* 
cerns the health of an army, the praise or bh)me 
must peculiarly belong to the medicad superin«- 
tendant, in as €s^ as events, whetlier -prosperous 
or of^erwise, depend upon causes of which pro** 
fessional skill alone is competent to judge. The 
hospitals, ofcourse, should be jufitias muck junder 
the inspector-general^ as the arrangementsof the 
field are «nder tte commander^n-chief} aod^ 
eonseqeien<j;yv any peculiarity of success in the 
leeevery <^ the sick and woimded >would be as 
tou^ to Ihe af^propiiate ptsa^e of the fonopr, as 
the wise array of a battle or a siege 
the distinct honour of the latter. 
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practice, or to underrate the difficulties with 
which military and naval surgeons have to con- 
tend, I would beg of them to turn to the list of 
works annexed to these Lectures, I would ask 
them for what purpose these numerous volumes 
have been written, and with how many of them 
they are acquainted. 

Let me then, Gentlemen, advise you, while 
you have it yet in your power, to give your at- 
tention to a subject, the knowledge of which 
must be as beneficial to your country, as it will 
be creditable to yourselves. Let me call upon 
you to bear in mind the advanced state of 
education in general, and the progress which 
the officers of the British army have recently 
made in reading, in learning, and in science. 
Let me tell you, that hitherto the surgeon of 
a regiment has been looked upon by his bro- 
ther officers as a man of superior education and 
intelligence ; and let me assure you, that if he 
means to support this character, and to keep 
this vantage ground, it behoves him to consult 
his books, to extend his views, and to bound 
his inquiries by the limits of science alone. 
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Van Riiatiiig]i««.Nicniire Vdditfodiayne en Chinu^e» 

Amsterdam, 1693 
Van Swiete^^Br^yis Descriptio M<Hrbomm Coniiido* 

niin qui ssepiiis in Cagtris Observantur, Prag^ 1760 
Vanotti-^Haiidbttch f. Fddant. mit besoiid. Bucksiite 

auf Bussland, 8to. - . Bigci, 1807 

Veitch — Letter on the Non-Contagious Nature of th^ 

Yellow Fever, ^ - - . 1818 

Vetch— Various Works on Ophthalmia amongst thtJ 

Troops, and Letter to Lord Palmerston. 
Vredembui^— A Popular Treatise concerning the Ori- 
gin of Yellow Ferer, - New York, 1805 

Wade^ Select Evidence of the Method of Treating 
Fever in Bengal, - . . L(md.Vl^i 

■ On East India Diseases, - 1795 

— — On the Prevention and Treatment of Diseases 

of Soldiers and Seamen in Bengal, - Lond. 179S 

Walcheren— Papers Relative to the Expedition, Print- 
ed by order of the House of Commons, Umd. I8l0 

Warren— A Treatise concerning the Fever in Barbadoes, 

1734 
Wastells-^Advice to Seamen on Diseases of Hot Cli- 
mates, - . - . . IQQQ 

Wedekind Nachr. ueber d. Franz. Kriegs-Spitalwe- 

sens, 2 vols. 8vo. - . Z«>. 1798 

Wedekind— Kricgslazerethe an Mainz, 8vo. 

Berliny 1802, mit. 3 Tab. 
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Wendt neber Traaspoitmittel d* yerwimdeten uttd 
kranken Krieger, 8yo. Copenh, 1816 

Williams — An, Essay on the Billons and Yellow Fever 
of Jamaica, .... 1753 

iTFllliamson— ObBervstmis rdalive to the West India 
IfOaods, - - - - 1817 

WiUiiuh^Tractatds Medicns de Moibis Castrensibus, 

JSiauniay 1676 

Wilkinaon-i:Seamen's P^reseryation {tovi Diseases, 1763 

Winterbottom — Medical Directions, &c. for Hot Cli- 
mates. 

^ '• Account of Sierra Leone, - 1803 

Wiseman — Chirorgical Treatises, - Land, 1676 

Wolfing— Diss, de Febre Americana Flava, Lu^.'Batav, 1803 
Wolter — t^hsirmacop. Militaris, 8vo. Frankfurt, 1759 

Woodall — Surgeon's Mate. 

Viaticum, or Pathway to the Sui^eon's 
ChesI;, .... Lond. 1626 

Wright — History of the Walcheren Remittent, &c. 
Wylie — Pharmacopoeia Castrensis Ruthena, Petropoliy 1808 



The' foregoing list, it is believed, will be found more com- 
plete in the names of Authors than any of the same bind 
hitherto published. 

The titles of books are in many instances purposely 
abridged ; but, in others, it is feared that they will be found 
incomplete or inaccurate, from being unable to refer to the ori« 
ginal works. 



ERRATA. 



Page 15, line 19^ for secretary, rou7 secretory, 
•i-i—. 70, — 16,/w eighty-sixty, read eighty-six. 
■ 90, — 4, Jbr d*Geiul, read d'oeil. 
■ I 105, — lyfor manquer, read manquerent. 
— — 129,-3, for seems, read seem. 
— 144, — 6ffor la Masion Royale de la Charite, read la Maison 

Royale de la Chariti. 
— — 174, — IStfir bom, read borne. 



i 



